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NE day Polly and Georgie were all 
O dressed up. Even Spot had a new 
ribboe. You sec, Polly and Georgic's 
mother was having a ladies’ i 

"Won es be awful to grow up?” said 
; ae. Grown-ups never have fun. They 
just talk. Whar shall we play, Polly?“ 

“Well.” said Polly, “if we stay clean, 
we'll get some chocolate cake.” 

Ub-bch, said Georgie, “well, let's 
ned >F Sirri clean." 

Polly an: ic took turns sguirt- 
tag with the hose. j Cii 


Spot scampered abour. He loved water 
Bet be wanted to play too. So while 
Polly beld the hose, Spot grabbed ir. And 
SQUISH, went the water on Georgie. 
Georgie got excited. He grabbed the hose 
and aimed it ac Spor. But SQUISH, Polly 
Bot wet too. Then Polly gor the hose and 
squirted Georgie. Spor was shrilled. He 
barked and rolled in the mud and jumped 


Then ovr came Mother with the ladies. 
The noise stopped. Spor tried to hide be- 
a flower por. 
“Mercy! cried onc lady 
keep thar terrible dog? É 
trouble.** 2 
“No,” cried Polly, anxiously. “Ie w 
i RE icd Polly, anxiously, “Ie was 
“I was worst,” 
got Polly wer.” 
Mother smiled proudly. “I'd rather have 
you be truthful than stay clean.” Then, she 
changed the subject politely. “You know 
Mrs. Jones, I feel rhat P ann G Soap helps 
me to bear any dirr. P ann G works so 
t. And it never cakes out color.” 
Later the children gor ENORMOUS 
Pieces of cake. And so did Spor, 


“Why do you 
He always causes 


said brave Georgie. "I 


(Ce play dirt into their clothes and 

mothers get it out again. The healthier the 
children, the dirtier they get—and the more 
mother needs the help of P AND G. 

Soap can make washing harder. Yes—if it clings 
to your clothes and leaves dark soap streaks that 
take extra rubbing to rinse out. P AND G White 
Naphtha never clings. 

When you rub P AND G on your clothes, it 
rinses right off and takes the dirt with it. Your 
clothes get brighter—no unrinsed soap left to hold 
the dirt and give clothes that dingy gray look. 

Because P AND G is made of finer materials, it 
is safe for colors. And easier on your hands. 


P AND G is fine for summer washing because it 
makes wonderful suds even when your water is cool. 
Even if your water is hard you get a nice soft, rich 
suds with P AND G that saves you a lot of work. 

You get better value with P AND G too. Those 
great big healthy cakes sell at a very low price. 
And the cakes are so firm and sudsy that P AND G 
goes farther than any other soap you can buy. 
P AND G can sell at so low a price because it is 
made in such enormous quantities. More women 
use P AND G than any other soap in the world. 

Buy six or eight cakes of P AND G tomorrow, 
It costs you less that way and you'll see for your- 
self how clothes do brighten up with P AND G. 


First Aid for Mothers 


P+» G the White N aphtha Soap 
Takes the dirt -- rinses 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE IN 1840 AND IN 1932 


HANKS to Victoria Woodhull, Susan B. 

Anthony, Emmaline Pankhurst and other 

precursors of feminine emancipation, 

woman’s path through this erstwhile “vale 
of tears” is not nearly so monotonous today as it is 
pictured at the bottom of this page by an artist who 
lived and wrought sometime during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. 

Many things have transpired since then to give 
variety and spice to milady’s journey from the 
green bay tree at the left to the weeping willow 
which marks her final resting place, and the be- 
wildered husband who now finds his wife’s name 
heading the ballot for county assessor, town com- 
mitteeman or what not, and occasionally longs for 
the good old days when women knew their place 
and stayed in it, needs only to be reminded that 
despite these innovations, his home is more effici- 
ently managed, his meals more healthfully planned 
and his children more intelligently directed than 
Grandpa’s ever were. All this notwithstanding the 
fact that Grandma, bless her heart! shared the then 
current belief that “woman’s work is never done” 

2 and uncomplainingly bent her back to the heart- 
breaking task of accomplishing that which could 
never be achieved. 

Reading the dolorous couplets that accompany 
the artist’s picturization of the successive stages in 
woman’s life, will increase your respect for those 
heroic souls who, faced with the terrific odds which 
were their common lot, 
still had the courage to 
weave into the classic 
patterns of their needle- 
work, beauty which their 
eyes had never seen and 
dreams which must ever 
fail of realization, 


UT more than that — 
and far more impor- 
tant—a study of this pic- 
ture and the conditions it 
symbolizes will bring you 
to an appreciation of the 
many blessings that are 
yours—of the opportunity 
which is offered of mak- 
ing at least some of your 
dreams come true and of 
the increased margin of 
leisure which may be used 
k for recreation or for the 
extension of those mental 
interests which give new 
meaning to life and added 
zest to all our days, 
Think of having to dec- 
orate the walls of your 
home with such lachry- 
mose lithographs as this, 


and, whenever you looked up from the task in hand, 
of being obliged to contemplate the weary way that 
was so graphically set before you! “Let’s see,” you'd 
say with rapid mental calculation, “here I am on 
step five. The way things are going TIl probably 
skip step six altogether and that will land me on 
step seven which says: 

‘Absorbed in household duties now 

The weight of toil contracts her brow’.” 
As that began to sink in, you would probably feel 
that number seven fitted your case better than 
number five, and mentally, if not physically, you'd 
turn toward the somber shadows of the weeping 
willow tree. What times those were! And what 
pictures! 


UST how circumscribed woman’s sphere was in 
those distant days is indicated by the following 
extract from a treatise on ““Woman’s Mission,” writ- 
ten by an anonymous author in 1840: “It ought to 
be no part of the training of women to consider, with 
any personal views, what effect they should pro- 
duce in, or on society at large. The greatest benefit 
which they can confer upon society is to be what 
they ought to be in all their domestic relations.” 
Depressing, isn’t it? And its significance lies not 
so much in what is said as in what is implied. Who 
do you suppose would have instituted and devel- 
oped the social service work at Hull House, Chicago 
—work which has been taken up by every large 
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city in the United States—if Jane Addams had been 
content merely to dust the bric-à-brac and main- 
tain with dignity the traditions of her father’s 
home? 

Who could have supplanted famous Madame 
Curie in chemical research, or who could have 
taken the places of the thousands of other women 
who, in addition to maintaining homes, have made 
lasting contributions to the realms of literature, 
education, science and the fine arts? 

Such women are exceptional, of course, just as 
great men are exceptional, but they illustrate the 
fact which the past half century has brought forth, 
that initiative, enterprise and the requisite stamina 
to see a job through are no longer exclusive at- 
tributes of the male of the species, and that any 
woman can by taking thought, and without neg- 
lecting home responsibilities, unlock the resources 
of mind and soul that lie within her, thus enriching 
her own life and leaving a lasting impression for 
good on the social, political, religious and intellec- 
tual activities of her community. 


ELEPHONES, electric washing machines, 
mangles, refrigerators, oil stoves, improved 
soaps, prepared foods and all the other time and 
labor-saving devices the market affords have given 
us abundant leisure; our social and political leaders 
have won for us equal rights with men, magazine 
articles and radio talks have taught us how to use 
these rights, and now if 
American women are to 
make the most of these 
opportunities—yes, these 
responsibilities, for every 
opportunity is a responsi- 
bility as well—it behooves 
us to be a participant in, 
not merely a spectator of, 
the affairs of our commu- 
nities, to the end that no 
worthy measure, no for- 
ward step may be de- 
feated simply because our 
voice, our influence, or 
our efforts were withheld. 
Woman's chief interest 
is, and always will be, the 
home, but enlightened 
womanhood in protection 
of her home cannot be in- 
different to the town or 
state or nation of which 
it is a part, 

In each community an 
opportunity awaits us to 
help those less fortunate 
than our own families, in 
their efforts to find a way 
out of their present diffi- 
culties. 
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The Talking Dell” 


Who knew the right answer to the question puzzled young Alison asked of Fate 


By FANNIE KILBOURNE 


IS might be a tale cut 
f olden times with 
i and magic and 
secret spells. except for 
a few hard modern facts, such 
as that the girl driving through 
the winter darkness in Walter 
Woodward's limousine, though 
she locked at first glance like 
a fairy princess in velvet and 
ermine, had really made her 
own evening coat out of a rem- 
nant and a bit of white rabbit 
skin. and belonged to the scien- 
tie age which knows well 
enough that phantoms come out 
of test-tubes or double exposure 
ex Welsh rarebit or what have 
you? The fact, too, that the girl 
bed broken of with a poor 
young man in order to be en- 
gaged to a rich clder one does 
met require any explanation of 
magic spell Plenty of people 
believe that it is merely good 
cammon sense and that almost 
any giri will do it, given half 
a chance. 

It was smewing and the skid 
chains thudded dully. The car 
windows were thick with frost, 
but inside it was gently warm. 
Walter leaned cover and patted 

he 


Alison. who had been gazing 
Greamily into the frost forests 
om the glass and thinking about 
ber father who had died when 
she was only seven, came back 
te the present with a guilty start. 

Gh, happy!” Alison's voice, 
registering joy, was light and 
treble-sweet, several notes 
higher than it had been six 
months ago when she had been 
engaged to Ruddy Blake. The 
little-girl voice that she used 
because Walter liked it. A little- 
girl gesture, too, with which she 
clapped her hands in anticipa- 
tion of the evening to come. 

“What's it going to be like?” 
he asked. 

“About like all fairs for rais- 
ing money, I imagine.” 

“Let's sec—thereTl be a candy 
counter, then? And an ice cream 
booth. A place roped off for 
dancing, at so much a dance? 
And at least ten different kinds 
of dressed-up fortune-tellers?” 

“I'm afraid so,” said Alison. 

“And what's the organization that's givi is affai 
gover as rapsi n that’s giving this affair 

“The East High School Alumni Association. The 
proceeds are going toward the new stadium.” 

“I often suspect,” observed Walter, “that if every- 
body who goes to a fair and spends five dollars for 
things he doesn’t want, were just to give a dollar out- 
right, all the stadiums would get built a lot quicker.” 

“I hope you won't be too awfully bored,” Alison 
said guiltily. : 

For, popular opinion to the contrary, Alison was not 


marrying Walter Woodward because he was rich nor 
in spite of the fact that he was more than twice her 
age. It was nice that he was rich, of course. But Ali- 


son was still too young and romantic to give such 
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WALTER LOOKED AT HIS WATCH TWICE IN THE FIRST HALF-HOUR 


matters the really practical and serious consideration 
with which she was credited. She was engaged to 
Walter now because she had fallen in love with him 
the first time she had ever seen him. The fact that 
he was so much older was one of the very reasons she 
had fallen in love with him. It had helped give him 
an air of power and poise and tenderness, Of mystery. 


HE knew now, of course, that she was, as her 

mother delicately and respectfully put it, “marry- 
ing well.” But she had known nothing of that phase 
of it when she had fallen in love with Walter. She had 
not even known his name. She had seen him clear 
across a crowded room and then suddenly her soft 
white upper arms had gone numb and goose-fleshy. 


Ilustrated by HARVE STEIN 


It had been like that. Awesome. 
For she had known in that first 
glance that here was the man 
she had been waiting for. 

He had looked as she had 
known always he would look. 
Tall and dark. Familiar, though 
she had never seen him before. 
Exciting and yet oddly safe. 
While she was asking her uncle 
who the man by the door was, 
and hoping that she was sound- 
ing casual about it, she was 
knowing that she could put her 
hand into this stranger’s and go 
with him wherever he might 
wish to take her. 


HE was beginning already, 

in point of fact, to be bored 
by practically all the places that 
Walter did wish to take her, 
but that, of course, was beside 
the point. They were waiting to 
be married till Walter’s mother 
should get back from a pro- 
longed trip to the Orient. In 
the meantime, all Walter’s 
friends were entertaining for 
them. Smart teas in the big, 
grand houses on the Hill. Din- 
ner parties at the Gray Rocks 
Club with all the stewards hov- 
ering servilely about. 

“What are you thinking 
about?” Walter demanded sud- 
denly. 

Alison started guiltily, She 
had let her hand lie in her 
fiancé’s but she had turned back 
to the frost forest on the win- 
dow-pane and had slipped thir- 
teen years away. There was, 
besides curiosity, a faint rebuke 
in Walter’s voice. “I was think- 
ing about my father,” she said 
hastily. 

“Oh!” 

There was something vaguely, 
remotely unpleasant in Walter’s 
voice, Like the chill that Alison 
could feel, even in the warm 
limousine, when she bent too 


close to the frosty pane. Some- Í 


thing faintly grudging in his 
“Oh!” As though it had been all 


right perhaps for her to have | 


been thinking of her father, but 
that if she had been thinking of 
anybody else— An uncomfort- 
able little quiver, that sense of 
Walter’s feeling that he owned 
her, even her thoughts. 

“And what were you thinking about your father?” 
Walter asked. She must just have imagined the faint 
chill. His voice was all indulgence. 

“Oh, nothing special,” Alison answered. 

“You can’t remember him very well, can y 
Walter went on conversationally. “Didn't you s 
died when you were only six or so?” 

“Seven,” said Alison, “I remember him terribly 
well.” She paused a moment. She had never talked 
about her father to anybody except Ruddy. She turned 
now to Walter. 

“Do you believe,” she asked, “that anybo 
loved you a lot—the way Father did ee Sr Yod dace 
keeps right on loving you even after they’re dead? 
And kind of looking out for you?” ae 


ou?” 
ay he 
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“Why, I don’t know,” said Walteri ‘te it say I ever 
h about it, one way or the other, j 

e te ghosts or anything silly like that, you 
know,” she explained hastily. The only times Pve 
ever seen Father since he died was once when I had 
fever and was delirious, and two or three times when 
I really knew it was just a dream. But—” — y 

“Speaking of dreams, said Walter, “you're one in 

. n 
bay TE E said Alison, “but I've kept thinking 
about Father all day today. I can’t seem to get him 
out of my head. I don’t often, sometimes not for a 
year at a time. But I've never forgotten him. You 
as—” , 

See DS aa helplessly, baffled. How to explain so 
that anyone else could understand what her father 
had been like. She couldn’t describe him. To say 
that he had been tall and dark like Walter himself, 
with the same sort of deep-set brown eyes, was noth- 
ing. That didn’t explain the mischievous, breathlessly 
flattering twinkle with which he had used to look down 
at her. To say that he had been gay and jolly—would 
that make anybody feel the rollicking excitement of 
Sunday evenings after lunch, when she would sit on 
his lap and he would sing, “Little brown jug, how I 
love thee!” with that teasing side glance at her mother, 
who never failed to say disapprovingly, “Dan, what a 
song to sing to a child!” 

To tell Walter that he had been strong and gentle 
and could always make friends with strange 
fierce dogs—could that explain the sense of 
peace and protection that came when he 
would take her little mittened hand in his 
big one? 

“Father was—oh, he was just grand,” she 
finished helplessly. “He used to call me Billi- 
ken. I don’t know why. I think there used to 
be some joke about it. And then—” Alison 
stopped short and looked away toward the 
frosty window. “—And then he died,” she fin- 
ished, without looking away now from the 
frosty pane. Her voice queer and flat in 
her ears. 


HE only other person Alison had ever 
told about this had laid his hand over hers. 

“Yeah!” Ruddy had said simply. “I know 

how I felt when Dandy died. It must have 
been like that only a million times worse.” 
Ruddy’s voice had been husky, too. There 
had been sudden tears in his own blue eyes. 
Bringing in a dog that way might have 
seemed odd to some but it hadn’t to Alison. 
It had been too genuine. 

Alison continued to stare silently into the 
frost. 

“It must have béen very hard,” Walter said 
after a few moments. 

“I don’t believe I could have stood it if 
Father hadn’t—if I hadn’t thought he came 
back. 

“You see,” she explained eagerly, “Mother 
is very excitable and she felt terrible about losing 
Father. And one day, two weeks after he died, she 
got kind of hysterical and said it was my fault. Father 
had had a cold and should have stayed in the house; 
but I had a new Christmas sled and I’d teased him to 
come out and pull me on it and he did for half an 
hour. It was twilight and snowing and he caught 
more cold. The next morning he had pneumonia, And 
—of course, Mother didn’t really mean it, but a few 
days after he’d—after he’d gone away, I was teasing 
for something and she spoke very sharply, told me to 
stop, She said I'd already killed my father, just by 
teasing. 

“I didn’t know that she didn’t really mean it, of 
course. And—well, I guess it made me kind of sick— 
you know, knowing that I couldn’t ever find Father 
anywhere again and that it was my fault. I remember 
Mother taking me to the doctor and his saying some- 
thing about brooding and Mother saying, ‘Nonsense! 
She’s just a baby. It was that night that Father 
came back.” 

i Alison met the indulgent skepticism in Walter’s eyes. 

Not really, of course,” she said hastily, “I had fever 
and it was just delirium, of course, but it seemed so 
awfully real. All of a sudden I saw Father standing 
there just as plain. He said, ‘Hello there, Billiken”’ 

‘Not solemn or spooky or anything, you know. His 
being there seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. Then he went on, just as naturally, ‘That’s just 
tom-foolishness, Billy, that talk about your killing me.’ 

That was all. He didn’t say why it was tom-foolish- 
ness or anything else, but it didn’t matter—I suddenly 
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felt all peaceful and sleepy. I shut my eyes-a minute 
and when I opened them again, he was gone, 

“The four or five other times I’ve seen him in my 
life—they were just regular dreams, of course, though 
it always seemed as though I was wide awake—were 
just like that. It’s always been when I've been terribly 
upset or worried about something. Father never says 
much, just a few words, absolutely matter-of-fact. But 
they’re always just the words that seem to straighten 
out everything for me. 

“And it's funny, but I always know ahead when I'm 
going to see—to dream about him. All the day before, 
I find myself thinking a lot about him, just as I've 
done all day today, and feeling very peaceful. Ruddy 
says—” 

“OF course,” Ruddy had insisted excitedly, “that 
proves that it’s really in yourself, don’t you see? You 
get that feeling of peace because you've made up your 
mind really, but you haven’t got it quite clear yet. 
Then you dream that your father tells you what you’ve 
already really figured out for yourself.” 

Alison stopped short, She couldn't very well repeat 
what Ruddy had said. She shouldn’t have mentioned 
his name at all. Naturally, Walter didn’t like to have 
her speak or even think about Ruddy. 

“And is Ruddy to be at this fair tonight?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Alison flushed above her white rabbit fur collar. 
Attempted an indifferent shrug of her slim shoulders 


Preserves 


By Grace NOLL CROWELL 


Within my crystal jars I seal 

So much more than these globes of fruit: 
From a bright autumn day I steal 

Purple and gold, and I bring my loot 
Back to a scarlet flame, and there— 

The gold of the sun, the silver of rain, 
The copper lights that all hills wear 
Simmer and shimmer and shine again. 


The winds of the summer eddy and whir 
Within my caldron—the harvest moon 

Rises, a gold disc, as I stir, 

And drops, a molten arc, from my spoon. 

The seasons are there—the blossoms of May, 
The seed and the soil—the dew and the stars— 
Oh, I have captured much more today 

Than the clear bright fruit I seal in my jars. 





“Oh, it’s possible,” she said, “but not very likely.” 

Walter always had a very special way, even a special 
voice, for speaking of Ruddy. Not that Walter was 
ever intentionally disagreeable about him, Alison re- 
minded herself with hasty loyalty. Back at the be- 
ginning, six months ago, while Alison had still been 
engaged to him, Walter had been very specially nice 
to Ruddy. Alison had told Walter of her engagement 
that first time that Walter had invited her to an Im- 
perial Hotel tea dance. She had been trying desper- 
ately then to be loyal to Ruddy, to hold out against 
the uncanny fascination of this tall dark stranger. 

“Rudyard Kipling Blake,” Walter had repeated smil- 
ingly, as though he found Ruddy’s very name droll. 
“And you're engaged to him?” 

“Perhaps I should have told you before,” Alison had 
said, “but I thought—” She had paused awkwardly. 
“I thought you’d guess, when you saw my ring.” 


ALTER had glanced down at the amethyst, 
surrounded by seed pearls. “No,” he had said, 
“I never thought of that being an engagement ring.” 

“I suggested an amethyst myself, instead of a dia- 
mond,” Alison had hastily answered the faint amused 
contempt in Walter’s tone, “because amethyst is my 
birthstone.” 

“T see,” Walter had answered. And Alison had had 
the feeling that Walter had seen much more than she 
had told him. Had guessed just how very little busi- 
ness was being done so far in Ruddy’s brand-new law 
office. Just how long it was likely to be before Ruddy 
would be able to support a wife. 
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Alison looked down now at the ring Walter had 
given her. A square emerald that almost hid her slim 
white finger. She had broken her engagement with 
Ruddy because she loved Walter more, not because she 
loved Ruddy less. In fact, all that had kept her from 
doing it sooner was that she had oddly kept right on 
loving Ruddy, tov. The thought of having to hurt him 
had seemed too terrible to face. 

The limousine stopped suddenly and the chauffeur 
opened the door. They were at the high school. Waller 
turned from the chauffeur to Alison, “When shall I tell 
him to come back?” 

“Why—why—” She hesitated. 
too late?” 

“Come back at eleven—sharp,” Walter curtly told 
the chauffeur. 

Alison looked wistfully at the parked cars drawn up 
beside the driveway, their hoops draped with blankets 
against the snow and cold. Mostly cheap cars they 
were, to be sure, but so faithful and good-natured- 
looking. They'd wait there patiently, till whatever 
hour chanced to suit their owners’ whim. The real fun 
might be just getting under way at eleven, 

As they turned toward the gymnasium stairs, a 
stocky, sturdy man’s figure crossed the hall at the 
farther end. Alison felt suddenly queer and hollow 
around the waistline, stopped short; but as the man 
furned and came toward them, the light hollowness 
vanished and she walked on without having been 

aware even that she had stopped. The man 
was a stranger, but from a distance he had 
looked like Ruddy. 

Alison had not seen Ruddy since the day 
she had broken her engagement to him. 
Ruddy had done his best to be a good sport 
about it. 

“You’re—you're just off me altogether? It 
isn’t just some certain things that maybe I 
could get over?” 

“Oh, no, but it isn’t that I'm off you, either. 
I like you awfully, but—” 

Ruddy had glanced at her sharply side- 
ways, without turning his head. “All right,” 
grufily. “We'll just consider it off.” 

“Oh, Ruddy dear! I do wish you didn’t 
have to feel bad about it.” 

“It’s all right,” Ruddy had repeated. But 
he couldn’t meet her eyes. And after a min- 
ute or two, “You—don't want to think it over 
for a few days?” 

“Oh, I've already thought it over for days,” 
she had said miserably. 

A few minutes more. 

“Oke.” 


LISON knew Ruddy so well. Had known 

he was trying to say something more. 

Trying desperately to be a good sport. To 
give her up nobly. But he couldn't quite 
make it. “Oke.” Just that funny, pathetic 
slang word. It had seemed for a moment un- 
bearable to her. As though she couldn't go 

on with it. She couldn't do this to Ruddy. 

Suddenly he had looked at her. “Some other fel- 
low?” he asked. 

“Why—why—yes,” she admitted,“ Walter Woodward.” 

Rud stared at her in blank incredulity. “Woodward! 
You're not going to marry Woodward!” 

Alison nodded. Ruddy’s face reddened slowly as 
though the smoldering suffering was coming into 
angry fire. 

“Woodward!” he repeated incredulously. And then, 
“So that’s been his game! The old sneak! Pretending 
to be so friendly to me. Giving me guest cards to his 
club, inviting us both to dinner. Taking me for a ride 
in his damned auto—he took me for a ride all right. 
Sending his friends to the office—slipping me a dollar 
bill with one hand while he was stealing my girl 
with the other.” 

“Oh, Rud, it wasn’t like that. You don’t understand!” 

“Oh, yes, I do understand—now.” 

“But really—” 

“What a sap I turned out to be! Thinking he was an 
awfully decent sort who liked us both and was giving 
me a hand up. Feeling grateful to him; hoping I'd be 
in a position sometime to do him a good turn. And 
all the while he was grinning behind my back. And 
beating my time.” 

“Rud, honestly, you don’t understand—” 

“Oh, don’t I! It’s easy enough to understand now that 
Tve got the answer. Well,” savagely, “I wish you joy. 
He’s old enough to be your father, but I suppose that’s 
all right as long as he’s got the cash.” 

“Rud!” Alison was angry (Continued on page 23 
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“IT'S MADE ALL THE DIFFERENCE— CH 
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ANGED EVERYTHING,” LILA SAID, “I CAN'T” 


Modern Girl 


She was a young rebel of today who said life wasn’t worth living unless you could have what you wanted, but 


when it came to the test she did what good women and good sports have done since time began 


By ALMA ELLERBE 


ILA CULBERTSON said she was free. She said 
she always meant to do what she really wanted 
to—that life wasn't worth living any other way. 
She was very young. 

She went to southern California on a vacation. Some- 
cne introduced her to a man who was staying at the 
same hotel, and they went in to dinner together, and 
afterward walked for hours in a moon-silvered world 
by the sea—silver water and sands and gaunt old cliffs; 
the next morning they tock their dip in the cove to- 
gether; the next evening went together to a beach sup- 
per; and for the six days that followed were rarely out 
of each other's sight. 

The man’s name was John Boynton. He was a good 
deal older than Lila. But there was stored-up sent 
in him that matched her youth. This stored-up part 
of him puzzled her. Although they talked incessantly 
and he encouraged her to tell him her plans and am- 
bitions—what she hoped for from life and had already 
had of it—he told her little about himself. 

One day when they had known each other a week 
aay rode up into the “back country.” 

ey ate their lunch beneath a Montere res 
the top of a hill, and then, drugged with alegante 
and the aromatic fragrance of the sage, lay side by side 
with eyes half-closed against the drench of light. 

They spoke in random, broken sentences, with long 
happy silences between, in which the girl lay almost 
without thinking, while something that came from the 
man, like the heat of the sun, or its light, pressed in on 
her deliciously—into her heart—into her blood. Some- 
thing she had never felt before, 


After awhile she felt that h S i 
Snel ea e was looking at her and 
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“Why,” she said lazily, and still almost without 
thought, “do I feel that you are thinking of something 
you don’t want to tell me?” 

“Because I am,” he said. 

Lying prone like that, they looked at each other for 
a long moment through a miniature forest of the little 
flowers called shooting stars. 

“I'd hide it from you if I could,” he said, “but you— 
you see, don’t you?” 


ER eyelids quivered suddenly as if the light had 
become too strong fot them. She was amazed 
that she wasn’t surprised, was prepared. 

“That you love me?” she said; and they sat up to- 
gether among the little spry-looking shooting stars. 

“I've known you a week,” he said with a sort of 
somber ecstasy, “and I love you.” 

She caught her breath as realization poured into her, 
filled her up, brimmed over. 

“I love you, too!” she said; and the sound of the 
words tingled in the flesh of her body. “But I’m not 
sad about it—as you seem to be—or scared, or any- 
thing. Let's get married—it’s still being done—and live 
under a cypress tree.” 

“I am married,” he said. 

There was a catch at her heart. 

“Pd have told you as soon as we met if I'd thought 
there was any chance that I’d fall in love with you— 
much less that you’d care for me,” he said quickly. 
“I give you my word I haven’t thought of myself as 
the kind of person who could be fallen in love with 
for — well, for ten years—not since I was married. 
You're sure you love me, Lila?” His eyes begged her 
to deny it, 
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“I'm sorry,” she said with a wavering little smile 
“but I’m—sure. I didn’t even know it a few minutes 
ago. And now—now I’m surer of it than I’ve ever been 
of anything. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Td give everything I have to undo it,” he said tone- 
lessly. And stretching out his hand, put back a lock of 
her hair as if she were a child and he an old man. “It 
seemed innocent enough—not wanting to tell you. Tve 
been so plainly classified all my life. Plastered thick 
with labels: devoted grandson, comfort to his mother 
faithful husband, loving father —I have a son seven 
years old. I wanted to be just myself for once.” 


Sz leaned back against the cypress tree and stared 
off toward the sea, waiting for the rest he had t 
tell her. She was cold and sick at heart, but a voi 3 
inside her kept saying over and over, “This need St 
be the end. It needn’t be the end.” È 

“My father never made any money, į 
enough to keep us going. He ‘died when Te ene 
teen, and I had to try to take his place. Makei. 
living for my mother and grandmother. I’d been s i. 
ing newspapers ever since I was a kid, doing Wwhatey 3 
I could to make money to go to Chicago and st dy 
architecture—I'd been crazy about that ever si ae 
could remember. I had to give it up, of cours ik 
take the first job I could get. After awhile a een 
cousin of mine who was alone in the world pend 
board with us. She was clever and knew how rs ie 
things and helped a lot. I thought I fell in loy y Re 
her. We were married two years after that.” ON 

“And then?” Lila said gently. 

“My mother and grandmother have 


b ‘ 
then. I’ve learned to thraed genco 
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~~ Little Things 
Make a Difference 


Especially when a man is looking for the biggest thing in life 
By FLORENCE WARD 


Illustrated by HANSON BOOTH 


at the end of it. The gray bus took it swiftly 

while the man on the rear seat peered out at pines 

whose boughs bent downward with a weight of 
snow and wondered uneasily why so large a car jolted 
so much. Each jolt hurt him, sending a stab of pain 
whirling through his body. 

His wretchedness translated itself into a sense of 
discouragement with the whole adventure. There was 
no use telling himself he had taken three months’ leave 
to attend to business affairs or because, after the 
Congo, he was homesick for snow and the dry cold of 
a winter such as he had known in his boyhood. Shane 
Manning wasn’t given to faltering ponderous explana- 
tions. He knew that he had traveled thousands of 
miles to see a woman . . . a woman he had not seen 
for five years and whose infrequent letters conveyed 
almost no flavor of her spiritual essence, though they 
were as unsettling, as provocative as her physical 
reality. 

He had come home to ask Edith Lambert to marry 
him. For though he had once resigned himself to the 
idea of renouncing her, he had found renunciation 
marred by stinging regrets. The first years of his 
consular service, spent in rather desolate posts, had 
been lonely enough and through all of them he carried 
the thought of her. Her voice, her careless fluttering 
smile, the image of her had a way of stealing into his 
mind when he least expected them. He had to see 
her again. 

From New York he wired the hour of his arrival 
and when he reached St. Paul he found a note from 
Edith at his hotel. It said no more than that she was 
to be at Pine Lake for the New Year; but there was 
a long telegram, too, from Rod Warner offering Shane 
his cottage near by. Feeling that Edith was beckoning 
him to follow her, he took the afternoon bus for 
the lake. 

The car stopped with a jerk and a fiery pain flashed 
over him. He leaned forward staring into the dusk 
for a familiar landmark. Then he lurched stupidly to 
his feet and turned to the door, swaying under the 
weight of his bags. 

Outside he tried to collect his thoughts. Where the 
devil was the path? The lake ought to be at the right 
beyond the trees and Rod’s cottage on a sheer rise 
above it. He could not remember clearly. “PIL have 
to walk on a bit to get my bearings,” he thought, but 
as he Stooped to lift his bag a wave of dizziness caught 
him so that he straightened up in a kind of terror. 
Something was wrong, There was snow in the air like 
Spray blown from a winter sea and the wind cut 


JE WAS a narrow crooked forest road with sunset 
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through him with a 
swordlike stab. A 
second later he was 
shaking violently. 
He saw a car spin- 
ning toward him 
through the dusk 
and he stepped into 
the road, flinging up 
his hand in a funny 
gesture. It was a 
gesture of despair 
and so funny he 
laughed aloud. 
Surely no car would 
stop on this lonely 
road. 

The car stopped, 
the door opened; a 
woman’s voice 
asked what the 
matter was. 

“This p-place,” he 
said, trying to keep his teeth from chattering, “isn’t 
the right p-place.” 

“What place do you want?” 

“M-mills Road. I was to g-get a key there for Rod 
Warner’s cottage at P-pine Lake.” 

She leaned over the wheel to look at him. 

“Pine Lake is six miles farther on. And Rod Warner 
is in California.” 

“I know. I had a telegram from him this morning.” 
He fumbled in his pocket and held it out to her with a 
stiff little bow. “My name is Shane Manning . . .” 

“Names are important—aren’t they?—at a moment 
like this,” she said with a cool breath of laughter. 
“Pm Carey Washburne. Put your bags in and I'll give 
you a lift. There won't be another bus for two hours.” 

“That’s very kind of you,’ Manning murmured. 
“You're sure it isn’t out of your way?” 

“I go past the door,” she said briefly. 


THEIR FIRE MADEA RUDDY 
SPOT IN THE DUSK 


E COULDN'T be having a chill, he decided. The 

car wasn’t cold; it was, in truth, uncomfortably 
hot. Tropical heat. His head swam with it and he 
found it difficult to- think. 

And the girl kept talking. Driving at a dizzy speed, 
she competently made conversation about Rod Warner, 
about Rod’s friends, about people Shane knew. A sulky 
resentment shook him. She knew too many names and 
handled them too easily. He didn’t like her —her 
competency. 

There was a twirl in her voice as if she had asked 
a question and wanted an answer. “I beg your pardon?” 

“You're sure there are supplies at the cottage?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” he said wearily. 

“You can’t be marooned without food, We'll ask at 
the store on Mills Road. I know you'll find everything 
in the house for the sports—more than six men would 
need.” 

“Sports?” 

The car had stopped beside a gasoline pump and he 
was aware that she turned her head to look at him. 
Then a shock-headed boy came up, grinned under her 
crisp questions and brought out an envelop. 

“The key,” she said as the car went on. “They built 
a fire this morning and Mrs. Olson will keep things 
going for you. You see, Pine Lake is owned by a club 
and for several years a half dozen of us have opened 
up our houses for the winter sports. I’ve Chan Diven 
and his sister Helen—you said you knew them—coming 
for dinner, If you’re alone and wouldn’t be bored with 
bridge, we’d be delighted to have you join us.” 

“Thanks. You're very kind,” Shane mumbled. She 
was too damnably kind. He wanted only to be rid of 


her. He hadn't the slightest wish ever to see her again. 
“I—my being here means more—a good deal more 
than that.” 

“Than what?” she asked in a puzzled voice. “Bridge?” 

He fell back on a formula. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Dinner’s at seven,” she said. Again he felt her gaze 
searching his face. The car stopped and pain clawed 
through his flesh as he got out. He stood holding the 
door. “Mr. Manning, are you sure youre all right? 
You're not ill?” 

“Quite all right, thanks. And very grateful for the 
lift,” said Shane with no trace of gratitude in his 
tone. He drew himself up and made her another bow 


A amar: gathering of his energies carried him through 
the process of unlocking the door and finding the 
electric switch. His own cunning impressed him. It 
was ridiculous to talk of illness to a man who had 
never been sick in his life and prided himself on his 
resistance. The big room was hot and he picked his 
way cautiously across it to the farthest door. He could 
see a bed beyond it with pillows that looked smooth 
and cool; and above all other sensations he was aware 
of a loosening of intolerable strain, He didn’t have to 
talk or struggle to catch hold of floating names. From 
the doorway three steps would carry him to the bed. 
One ... two... three. Splendid! There it was. He 
flung himself across it, burying his face in the pillow. 

He was roused by a steady knocking somewhere. 
Confusedly, he was calling, “Hello—hello,” in a shout 
that sounded hollow as if it reverberated through a 
wooden tube. He couldn't remember exactly where 
he was, but the name of the woman who floated above 
the sweeping veil of darkness that clung and swirled 
about him came instantly to his mind—Carey Wash- 
burne. She had funny coppery-red hair and her throat 
looked soft and white against the dark fur of her coat. 
Then she switched on the light and bent toward him 
and he saw that her eyes were gray like the sea in 
a rain. 

“You are ill,” she said triumphantly. “I knew you 
were when you didn’t come for dinner. I brought over 
some tidbits. Feel like food?” 

He didn’t. He shook his head impatiently and re- 
membered he didn’t like Carey Washburne. “Nor bridge 
either,” he said curtly, “Sorry.” 

She laughed a little. Her hand against his forehead 
was deliciously soft and cool. “I think you're having 
a touch of the flu, Shane Manning. Don't try to talk. 
I know how you feel because I've had it. Ill phone 
for a doctor—” 

He said testily: “Don’t be silly. Good Lord! A doc- 
tor! Just go away, please. You can’t stay here. 
You—I...” 

When he woke it was late afternoon and the room 
was full of sunlight. His mind was weak but relatively 
clear. He knew that the white-jacketed fellow moving 
about was a nurse. They had just finished the rather 
exhausting job of shaving when Carey Washburne 
dropped in, She had been skating, she said, and her 
cheeks were like flame. 

Shane's dislike of her melted a little. He was ina 
benign mood when he could even enjoy listening to 
her talk. “I’ve had a good rest,” he said. “You were 
very kind to me last night.” 

“You poor dear, that was five days ago. You've had 
a rotten go of it.” 

“Good lord, have I been here five days?” 
still trying to remember things. 

“You're a lot better,” Carey said. “You look like a 
withered gooseberry, to be sure, but in a week you'll 
be running with the pack. It’s a shame you've missed 
so much,” She went away into the other room and 
came back with an armful of rosebuds. “From Edith,” 
she explained. “Jolly, aren’t they? I expect she’d have 


He lay 
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I've had it so 
immune, I expect. Resides, I wanted to come. Did 
T tell you Edith asked me to give you her love?” 

“Tm grateful.” 

“You don’t leok grateful. You look thoroughly en- 
raged. Have you known her long?” 

“Since I was a cub ìn college,” he said stiffly. “She 
Was a very attractive woman.” 

“She is, now, She's one of the most attractive women 
in the world.” 

“Tm rather looking forward to seeing her again,” 
he ventured cautiously, at last. 

Carey's cool eyes were suddenly full of mirth. “One 
can always meet trouble half-way,” she observed. “But 
you'd better wait till you are a trifle less hideous. 
She'd be repelled at the sight of you.” 

He kept silence because if he had spoken he would 
have shouted at her. 

“Cheer up, darling,” she said as she got to her feet. 
“You might have given me some tea, I think, but Ill 


kad 


ir WAS several days before he was able to go to 


as he had hoped she would be. 
gay nothings that made up their first 
-bour of talk, Shane could only look at her 
x was so very lovely. 
Carey Washburne took you in hand. 
you?” 


“I can't think she found me amusing.” 

“Sbe found it amusing to manage your affairs. No 
cne else was to see you. She made that quite clear; 
and she simply wound the doctor around her finger. 
How she manages to do it I don't know, for she has a 
perfectly dreadful tongue and spares no one’s feelings.” 

“j 


There was a moment's 


insight; and he spoke 
bluntly, making each word 
distinct. "I came from the 


swer but only sat looking 
at him with a faint ex- 
pectancy, he got up and 
stood before her. 

“I had to see you. This 
means a good deal to me. 
I've only three months’ 
Jeave and it’s half gone. 
I've been in love with 
you—always, I think And 
before I go away again I 
mean to ask you to marry 
me. Not now. I’m only 
telling you, now, so that 
you can know how you 
feel when I do.” 

“Oh, Shane . . . Shane.” 
Though her eyes were 
darkly brilliant, his name 
brought a tinge of mock- 
ery into her voice, “Are 
you going to be like all 
other men?” 
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He didn’t answer her question. It hurt him curi- 
ously to think of other men loving Edith like this . . . 
though there must have been plenty of them. Besides 
he had said all he meant to say. He went across the 
room to the door, hesitating for an instant because 


Edith had not risen; then he said good-by hastily and 
went out. 


HF GREW well rapidly. Rod Warner’s cottage was 
a comfortable place for loafing with nothing much 
on one’s mind. He went slowly, testing his strength 
out-of-doors, enjoying the sense of cold air in his 
lungs and crisp snow underfoot. He hailed Carey one 
morning as she was passing his door. 

“Wait a minute,” he shouted, “I'd like to walk with 
you.” 

“I'm your woman,” she called back, and when he 
caught up with her she fell into stride with him si- 
lently. 

; She was wearing a short coat of rough goatskin and 
its subdued tones of gray gave point to her brightness, 
the warm blood under her skin, the coppery curves 
of hair that were visible against her cheeks. He won- 
dered if she had a trace of sunburn or if she always 
kept that orange glow under her skin so that it seemed 
lit from underneath. “D’you know where you're going, 
darling?” she asked. ; 

Shane laughed. “I don’t. Do you?” 

“Tm going around the lake through the pines, It’s a 
solitary trail; and I go over it every time I think I 
may be falling in love.” 

“Is that often?” 

“Fairly often. It’s a good test. If a man stays in 
your mind for six miles of tramping to the exclusion 
of all the lovely earth, there’s something appallingly 
attractive about that man. If you can forget him for 
one minute—” 

She spread her hands in a gesture of finality and he 
looked at her with mock alarm. “Is that why you 
chose it this morning?” 

“Don’t be abysmal. Do you.think you're the only 
romantic in the world?” ; 

“I was only thinking I might be in your way.” 

“No. You're not in my way.” 

They had left the road and were climbing upward 
through the wood, the broad webs clacking on their 
feet, the stillness of the forest all about. Fine snow 
Was stirring in the air, blown from the branches of the 
trees; it clouded up around them as their snow-shoes 
kicked it through; on the far shores of the lake it was 
a mist merging with the sky on a dim horizon, As 
they broke through the hemlocks to the crest of the 
rise, the wind caught them and Carey stood still, her 


CAREY'S EYES FLASHED UP TO HIS, “JOLLY, PARTNER” 
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head lifted, “What a day!” she said. “Oh . . . it’s ab- 
surd to be troubled on a day like this.” 

“Are you troubled? Really?” 

She turned her face toward him, smiling and pale. 
“Can't you see? I'm just a fool. I don’t want this— 
Tm fighting. Yet I'm defenseless, too—as if I were 
resisting something resistless, something that will take 
me and twist me to the shape it wants in spite of 
myself. Whatever happens, I shall be changed .. .” 
She stopped abruptly as though she were on the brink 
of saying something the importance of which she ques- 
tioned. “It’s silly to talk,” she said. 

She looked sulky standing there, pushing the crisp 
snow with her shoe.- But the tumult he felt was in 
her had the validity of a revelation. He was conscious 
of his hurried heart-beats when he looked at her. 
When she turned to him, he found himself completely 
disconcerted. 

“No good, talking. The whole thing’s so muddled. 
One must, God knows, observe the conventions.” 

“I suppose .. .” 

“Muddled,” Carey said. “This man—he hardly knows 
me. I think he might come to care about me, if he 
knew me. But he doesn’t. I’m not going to talk 
about him.” 

Butea a 

“I'm rather proud because I’m big enough to—care 
for him,” she went on. “To appreciate what he is. 
He’s different. I felt, the first moment I met him, he 
was different. He’s not like all other men. I could 
understand him, I know, and make him happy .. .” 

“It seems a pity you can’t go and tell him, Why 
bother about silly conventions?” 


SE laughed. At the same time she was serious and 
—Shane saw it—embarrassed; she hadn’t subdued 
an ability to blush. 

“It isn’t altogether a question of conventions. I’m 
no Shavian woman, stalking prey. Going after him, 
Td never be sure, you see, he was really mine. I want 
the fun of feeling he wants me. And if he ever does 
want me, I shan’t have to do anything.” 

“But a waiting game,” Shane said hesitatingly, “may 
trick you. He might go away. Some other woman 
may step in. Little things make a difference.” 

“They do. Such little things—a mood, a touch of the 
hand, a moment's jealousy that makes you realize how 
things are with you. “The sudden crystallization of 
desire,’ someone calls it. But they're the chances of the 
game.” She took an enameled toy from her pocket 
and powdered a nose which unquestionably needed it, 
as if by the ceremony she expected to regain her poise 
The mood she was in when he met her, he felt, was 

changing, “No, the only 
thing to do is to wait till 
he notices me himself. He 
may never do it. I’m not 
at all extraordinary,” 

Shane looked at her 
critically. “Your skin is; 
and your eyes are— 
lovely.” 

“Look at my mouth,” 
she said, drawing a legend 
of rouge along her lips, 
‘Big ugly mouth.” 

It _Was big, certainly, 
but it wasn’t really ugly; 
rather sensitive and sweet, 
he thought, He never re- 
membered looking at a 
Wwoman’s mouth, Particu- 
larly, before. 

ʻI shouldn’t wait till he 
notices you—’ 
and stoppe 
Carey was laughing help- 
lessly. 

“Shame on you, Shane 
Manning. You, of all peo-~ 
ple, should respect maid- 
enly réserve, Victorian 
though it is. You’re so 
incredibly Victorian your- 
self.” 

Her laughter irritated 
him. No one had ever 
called him Victorian be. 
fore. But, she explained 
still intent cn her lips ne 
one before had seen his 
long faithfulness to an 
ideal. A faithfulness that 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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f 
n " ILY, "I WANT TO 
BILL, JOAN SAID CALM , Y D Aa 
TALK TO YOU. NO, WAIT. I'M SERIOUS 


EEING Bill Weaver 
there on that hatch, 
aboard the Bedford as 
she cleared for a port 
five thousand miles away, was 
a jolt that challenged sanity. 
Joan had doubted until doubt 
was no longer possible: a mil- 
lion men, for all she knew, 
might have nice backs to their 
heads, nice shoulders; but only 
one in this world could look 
up and grin crookedly like 
that, and then begin whistling - 
“Caro Nome” outrageously out 

f tune. 

s He had said he had to go 
away. Was this what he meant, 
or had he changed his mind? 
No, this was it, for he had 
mentioned Tatlock (that was 
queer) and advised her to go 
too. A stoker’s job would be 
child’s play for Bill. He must 
have been to sea before, for he 
knew navigation from begin- 
ning to end. Always plausible, 
when you came to consider 
him. 

But why couldn't he have 
told her? It was the utterly 
abrupt quality of Bill’s act that 
swept her off her feet. One 
moment you tore your heart 
out, giving him up for all time; 
the next, here he was at your 
feet, grinning adorably. But 
that was Bill. 

“Please go on with your 
story,” she told the supercargo 
in a steadier voice. Bill had 
disappeared, and the Bedford 
was well down the harbor by 
this time, slowing to drop her 
pilot. 

She didn’t know whether to 
be wildly happy, scared to 
death, or furious at Bill’s be- 
havior—and ended by being 
all three. It was mean, sneaky 
of Bill not to tell her what he 
was going to do—to let her 
suffer like that. He could have 
told her about it just as well 
as not. 

She meant to give him a 
piece of her mind about it. So 
much for that. Now look at the 
present situation, she told her- 
self. Twice as risky, ten times 
as risky, as their occasional 
secret meetings at home, pro- 
tected by the loyalty of the 
yard workers or the cover of 
night. For the gaping differ- 
ence between their stations (which Joan hadn't cared a 
hoot about except for the fuss Lyddy would make) was 
exaggerated by her presence in the deck house as Cap- 
tain Mark Hackett’s sister-in-law, as against Bill’s 
presence in the lowly stokehold. Bill would come 
looking for her, somehow, soon; she knew Bill. And 
the danger of discovery was greatly increased by the 
narrow confines of the ship, a small and gossip-loving 
community of strangers. So much for being scared. 

‘Tm listening,” she told Steve Tatlock coolly, and 
gave him a starry smile; but her eyes went beyond 
him to the horizon as she wished that Bill were stand- 
ing there in his shoes, he shoveling coal below in 
Bills. “What did you do when the coolies rushed 
the bridge?” 

Not that she cared. For mostly, at this insane act 
of Bill’s in coming along, she was glad—so breath- 
takingly glad that when she merely thought of him 
here, actually aboard, the sea and the sky began to go 
round and round, and her heart whooped at her ribs 
If there was any other possible reason for Bill's pres- 
ence than to be near her, she disregarded, lost sight 
of it; that there might possibly be some other subject 
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Little Miss Hurricane 


for Bill’s thoughts than her, she had no idea. That 
was a pity. 

That Tuesday night, the first night out, Joan was a 
witch at supper. You couldn’t hold her. She teased 
glum Luther, she laughed at Lyddy’s raised eyebrows, 
she flirted a little with young Johnny Wales, the che- 
rubic third mate; in the presence of his subordinates 
she guyed Mark as he sat, ruler of all he surveyed, 
in his captain’s armchair. Supercargo Tatlock smiled 
blandly at his plate. 

Mark didn’t mind. Mark really egged her on. She 
saw that Mark thought the cure was working. He 
thought Tatlock had been the doctor. 

Joan laughed, figuratively speaking, up the sleeve of 
the coral pink sweater. If anything had ailed her, she 
admitted, she was cured. Whoever the doctor, she 
was happy. 


O PASSED the first three days of that voyage. 
At breakfast the following Friday, October thirty- 
first, Opdyke dropped a slip of paper into Joan’s lap 
as he passed the oatmeal. Her heart turned over 
Three days had been a long time, She hid the paper 
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with her napkin, then with her 
hand as she glanced round the 
table. Nobody had noticed. 
She gulped down her coffee 
and as soon as possible fled to 
her room. She bolted the door, 
spun, and with one jump was 
in her berth, the paper 
smoothed out under a port- 
hole. 

“Meet me,” she read, “No. 4 
boat abaft shack two bells 
evening watch.” No signature. 

She had never seen Bill's 
handwriting before, but she 
hadn't a shadow of doubt that 
this was his. Nobody but Bill 
would scrawl impatiently like 
that with a very black pencil. 
Two bells in the evening watch 
meant nine o'clock, but she 
wasn't sure which lifeboat 
was Number 4 and hadn't an 
idea what a shack could be. 
Could she find out without 
giving the whole thing away? 

She might go, she decided— 
or then again, she might not. 
It all depended. On what, she 
wasn’t quite sure. She didn’t 
like that confident. that im- 
perative “meet me.” Not even 
a “please” or a “why not?” 
Bill seemed to think that all 
he had to do was crook a 
finger and she'd come running. 


FTER dinner it pleased 
Joan to go up on the 
bridge, from there into the 
wheelhouse. She might very 
well have done this under any 
circumstances. Naturally at 
home on the water, she was 
curious to know how the 
Bedford, bigger than anything 
she had sailed, was steered and 
controlled. But today she had 
a special reason; the words 
“shack” and “Number Four 
boat” were a challenge. The 
person, she considered, from 
whom information could best 
be obtained was some deck 
offcer—not Mark, who might 
want to know why she wanted 
to know before she was ready 
to tell him. There was always 
a mate on the bridge. And he, 
not knowing she knew anything about the sea, might 
be persuaded to explain everything. 

“May I come in?” she inquired soberly at the wheel- 
house door. 

“You certainly may!” Little Wales, the cherubic 
third, was all teeth and delighted blushes; and even 
the grizzled seaman at the wheel showed symptoms 
of joy. 

So Joan came in. It was a nice place, that wheel- 
house—neat and businesslike, all shining brass and 
white paint and scrubbed rubber mats, with a long 
cushioned locker running across the after end, and 
windows everywhere through which you could look 
over endless miles of vacant, placid ocean, 

“You feel as if you were on top of the world, sort 
of,” said Joan, breathing deep. 

“Certainly do,” Wales agreed, “right now. But you 
take it some time when you look up at an old elephant 
of a sea coming for you, like a mountain on wheels, 
right over your head.” 

“Up?” Joan’s eyes were big; she remembered the 
part she wished to play. “You mean to tell me they're 
ever that big?” (Continued on page 14) 
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E importance of a nourishing lunch for school 
children is a phase of the nutrition problem 
w 


hich has engaged the attention of many per- 

sons interested in child welfare. School children 

are very active; they must have generous amounts of 

feed to supply them with sufficient energy for their 

dally needs as well as protein and other dietary essen- 

tials to enable them to grow, so it is of the greatest 

importance that they have a hearty breakfast before 
Starting to school, and a nourishing lunch. 

Several years ago when the causes of undernourish- 
ment among school children were studied carefully 
it was found many were poorly nourished simply be- 
cause they did not eat enough food. Some of them 
went to school with little or no breakfast and most of 
them hed an inadequate lunch at noon; the evening 
meal was the main meal of the day. Even if children 
could do so it would not be a good plan for them to eat 
all the day's food requirement at one time. 

We cannot give in detail the reasons why many chil- 
dren are not hungry in the morning, but all mothers 
know that some children have little interest in break- 
fast and would run off to school without eating any- 
thing if they were permitted to do so. If they sleep in 
Poorly ventilated rooms they are often so listless and 
unrefreshed in the morning that they have little appe- 
tite. Many who do not go to bed as early as they 
should sleep so late in the morning that there is not 
enough time to develop an appetite before leaving for 
school, Foul breath and coated tongue, often caused 
by constipation, infected tonsils or decayed teeth, may 
leave a “dark brown taste” in the mouth which fre- 
quently results in a lack of desire for food in the 
morning. Parents with children who do not want to 
eat breakfast would do well to have them examined 
by a physician and a dentist. The feeling of hurry 
which pervades so many homes in the morning is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons, 


Lunch at Home 


Wag children ae home at noon it is not a difficult 
matter to serve them a warm lunch. Baked 

with creamed dried beef, creamed salm ar 
rice with cheese sau 


: : or cocoa and 
simple dessert (jello or gelatine or a pudding such h: 


rice, tapioca or bread-pudding, custards or f 
* "i h 
stewed fruit). As all mothers know, boys SA nite 
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Packing the Lunch Box 


Dr. Nina Simmonds Estill has some economical new ideas 


for nourishing and appetizing schoolroom meals 


have a tendency to eat their lunch as quickly as possible 
in order to have more time to play; but it is a good 
health measure to encourage them to eat in a leisurely 
manner, taking a short rest before returning to school. 

When children must take their lunch to school a 
variety of foods should be included so that they will 
not lose interest in the noon meal, Surprises have 
their place in the lunch box as well as on birthdays 
and at Christmas time. 

Appetizing sandwiches are certainly the most im- 
portant part of any lunch. Their appetite appeal is 
increased considerably if they are wrapped individually 
in wax paper and held together with rubber bands; 
adults care little for sandwiches which are falling apart 
and neither do children. Variety can easily be secured 
by having several types of sandwich fillings, by using 
different kinds of breads and by cutting the sandwiches 
into various sizes and shapes. 


Three Kinds of Sandwiches 


Sandwiches fall into three different groups: (1) The 
hearty sandwiches made from the muscle-building 
materials like meats, chicken, fish, eggs, nuts, and 
cheese; these can be thought of as the protein sand- 
wiches, (2) Sweet sandwiches, in which dates, figs and 
raisins, or bananas, jams and marmalades are used, 
are all rich in carbohydrates and can be thought of 
as energy sandwiches. (3) Vegetable sandwiches, in 
which lettuce, tomatoes, chopped celery, cabbage, car- 
rots or other vegetables are used, can be designated as 
mineral and vitamin sandwiches. It is fully realized 
that these names are very general but children enjoy 
naming foods, Several school cafeterias have found 
that when certain foods are called “Babe Ruth Special,” 
“Poly Hi Special” or “Tech Special,” etc., the demand 
is frequently many times greater than when the same 
foods are served without the special names. 

Commercial sandwich spreads often save time and 
are convenient to keep on hand but an almost endless 
variety can be easily made at home. Most children 
prefer them moistened with cooked salad dressing or 
white sauce. 

Ground cooked liver, with a little onion, sweet 
pickle or other relish and salad dressing makes a de- 
licious filling and also adds iron and copper to the diet, 
Crisp bacon cut into small pieces and mixed with 
hard-cooked eggs is a pleasant change, 

The many delicious cheeses on the market, served 
by themselves or with the addition of chopped olives, 


pickles, relishes or crisp bacon, make possible a great 
variety of sandwiches. Ground dried beef, any cold 
roast meat, boiled or baked ham, and mashed cold 
baked beans moistened with salad dressing make most 
appetizing and hearty sandwiches. Tuna fish, salmon 
or crab flakes with or without chopped celery and 
salad dressing are other suggestions, 

Sweet sandwiches are almost endless in variety. 
Chopped dates, raisins, figs, dried apricots and prunes 
with or without nuts, in some instances with peanut 
butter combined with salad dressing, make delicious 
spreads. A filling made with dates, apples, and nuts 
chopped together with some salad dressing is also 
tasty. Mashed bananas with a little orange marmalede; 
cottage cheese with orange marmalade; and the various 
kinds of jams, preserves, jellies and marmalades alone, 
make sandwiches which are high in energy value. 

Vegetable sandwiches are a refreshing change from 
meat or sweet sandwiches. Shredded lettuce, chopped 
or ground cabbage, carrots, tender beets or turnips, or 
sliced cucumbers or radishes with salad dressing are 
suggestions. The always acceptable lettuce and tomato 
sandwich can be varied by adding a bit of crisp bacon, 
or snappy cheese or cold meat or eggs, In many ways 
sandwiches are like salads—chopped or ground left- 
over meat, vegetables, olives, pickles or other relishes 
combined with salad dressing and a little imagination 
are all that is necessary to make an endless variety. 

Salads of fruit or many kinds of leftover vegetables 
add interest to a lunch. If possible some kind of fruit 
should be included in a child’s lunch; oranges, apples 
and bananas are nearly always in market. Peaches, 
grapes, pears, plums and other fruit in season are wel- 
come. Grapefruit, orange and banana, cut up alone or 
mixed together with a small amount of Sugar and a 
few nuts, is always considered a treat and is one of the 
easiest fruit mixtures to prepare, A small jar of any 
kind of sauce with plain cake or cookies makes an 
easily prepared dessert. Stuffed dates or other dried 
fruit, a few pieces of candy, a little sweet chocolate 
or salted nuts are some appealing surprises. 

Besides sandwiches and fruit, children who carry 
their lunches should have, if possible, a pint of milk 
at noon. If this can be served as hot cocoa or asa 
creamed soup or other hot food the balance of the cold 
lunch tastes so much better. In schools where there 
are cafeterias, a hot bowl of soup or other hot dish can 
be purchased to supplement the cold lunch, but it is 
not necessary for a school to have an elaborate cafe- 
teria in order to provide this for children, The simplest 
method is for each child to bring from home a hot food 
such as cocoa or soup in a thermos bottle but in these 
days to buy thermos bottles for several children may 
be more than the budget will stand. The “pint jar 
method” is a feasible plan for the one-room school 
of from 8 to 15 or so pupils. This consists of each pupil 
and the teacher bringing from home a pint jar con- 
taining some food such as cocoa, soup or creamed 
vegetable which can be reheated at school, During the 
morning recess the jars are placed in a pail or wide 
bottomed kettle of warm water and placed on the top 
of an ordinary heating stove so that by noon the food 
is thoroughly reheated. 


A Hot Dish Is Advisable 


The thermos bottle or the pint jar method does awa 
with washing dishes at school; but when neither of 
these plans can be carried out, the dish-washing prob- 
lem is not an insurmountable one for it does not take 
much equipment to make and serve either cocoa or a 
hot soup at school, 

A school cafeteria does not always solve the problem 
of insuring a nourishing lunch for children, but the 
various problems encountered cannot be entered into 
here. Those responsible for preparing food for school 
lunchrooms should always remember that the food 
served should be well cooked and attractively served 
if it is to compete with the neighborhood drug store 
candy and lunch counters. Except in rare instances 
children do not eat for health any more than adults do 
—most of us eat because we enjoy the flavors of Fonda, 
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21 kinds to choose from.. 


Asparagus Mulligatawny 
Bean Mutton 

Beef Ox Tail 
Bouillon Pea 

Celery Pepper Pot 
Chicken Printanier 
Chicken-Gumbo Tomato 

Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vegetable-Beef 
Mock Turtle Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


MEAL-PLANNING 


THE lunchtime appetite is often difficult to attract and please. Of 
course there is the real need for food that will nourish and sustain 
you throughout your afternoon’s work, but often the desire to eat 
must be coaxed by something that has an especially delicious and 
tempting flavor. Bracing, invigorating soup never fails you! Every 
spoonful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup fairly teems with the goodness 


that invites and satisfies. It’s a meal in itself, with its 15 wholesome, 


substantial vegetables. Enough, but not too much. And it’s already.. 


cooked —a convenience that is a jewel in your busy day. Have 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup in the house always! 


IS EASIER WITH DAILY CHOICES FROM 


EAT SOUP 
AND KEEP WELL 


Campbell's Soup at luncheon, 
Campbell's Soup at night, 

Makes the healthy worker— 
Keeps him feeling bright! 


CAMPBELL’S 21 SOUPS 





atchwork Quilts That Are Genuinely 


rtistic 


Four APPLIQUE DESIGNS WITH APPROPRIATE QUILTING STITCHES BY SADIE LE SUEUR 


HESE quilts trace their ancestry to colonial days, yet 

they are modern in spirit and are admirably suited to 
present-day bedrooms. The pillows have appliqués of 
colorful sateen that offer fine contrast to the black sateen 
background. The fine quilting stitches that add so much 
to the quilts are also used on the pillows. 

Fellow Tulip Quilt: The design is appliquéd on 12 17- 
ecks. Concentric circles make the quilting design 
guilt and ll-inch border. Size, 73 by 90 inches. 

Yellow Tulip Pillow: The design makes a 14-inch pillow. 


Patterns of patchwork desizn and quilt as 
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quilting stitches 20c a quilt; pillows, front and back with quilting 


YELLOW 
TULIP 
QUILT 


TEA 
LEAVES 
PILLOW 


BOUQUET 
QUILT 


YELLOW 

TULIP |- 

PILLOW || 
| 


f 


Dresden Bouquet Pil- 
low: An oval pillow is 16 


Tea Leaves Quilt: Rose 
and green appliqués are 
used on 10 12-inch blocks 


Iris Quilt: Twenty 10-inch appliquéd blocks join diago- 
nally with 20 muslin blocks on which a fleur de lis design 
is quilted. The quilting design is repeated on the 7-inch 
border. Finished size, 80 by 94 inches. 

Tris Pillow: The 12-inch pillow has its orchid box sides 
quilted in orchid. 


Dresden Bouquet Quilt: Twelve 14-inch appliquéd blocks 
are set together diagonally with 12 light blue joining blocks 
on which the design is used for the quilting stitches. The 
quilted border is 7 inches wide. Size, 74 by 94 inches. 


Wa rere 
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and an attractive designis > 
quilted on the joining - 
blocks. Diagonal quilting 
is made on the quilt and 
7-inch border. The fin- 
ished size is 83 by 97inches. 
TeaLeaves Pillow: A 16- 
inch pillow has rose and 
green sateen appliqués. 





Woman's World, 4223 West Lake Street, Chicago, UL 
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TEA LEAVES 
QUILT 


designs, wadding and muslin, stamped flat 50c each, may be secured from 
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A WALL GARDEN IS RECOMMENDED FOR THE BEGINNER 


Effective Rock Gardens 


Maud R. Jacobs selects hardy and interesting 


plants for the amateur to grow successfully 


planted for effect, little ones for 

interest. The large rock garden 
should, therefore, have few species, and 
those few in great numbers, while the 
little rock garden should have many 
species. The variety that would make the 
large garden appear spotty increases the 
interest of the little one. 

The most effective rock garden plants 
are ferns, mosses, lichens and liverworts. 
As a rule, ferns, mosses and liverworts 
prefer shade, and lichens prefer sun; but 
there are exceptions to the rule. Ferns 
are offered by many plant dealers; 
mosses, lichens and liverworts must or- 
dinarily be found growing wild. 

The best ferns for rock garden use are 
the small evergreen sorts. Of these, the 
most dependable is the common polypody, 
Polypodium vulgare. Its relative, the 
resurrection fern, P. polypodioides, which 
grows equally well on stones or on tree 
trunks, is native from Iowa southward, 
and can be: grown farther north. Several 
of the little aspleniums, or spleenworts, 
are lovely both summer and winter, and 
a couple of them are fond of limestone, 
which is the rock most widely used in 
middle: western rock gardens. Another 
lover of limestone is the charming walk- 
ing fern, Camptosorus rhizophyllus, na- 
tive from Canada to the Gulf. 

In addition to these little evergreen 
ferns, there are various tiny brakes, 
moonworts and other ferns found locally 
that are excellent for the rock garden. 
The evergreen Christmas fern, Poly- 
stichum acrostichoides, is large for-small 
rock gardens, but effective for large ones. 

Next to ferns, mosses, lichens and liver- 
Worts, the most valuable rock garden 
plants are the sedums or stonecrops. 
Catalogs offer an increasing number each 
year, all worth trying. All sedums root 
easily from sprigs thrust into the ground 
any time during the growing season. 


Popular and Common 


Almost equally useful are the live-for- 
evers, or se¢mpervivums, of which the best 
known is the houseleek, often called “hen 
and chickens.” The cobweb sempervivums 
are more popular than the common “hen 
and chickens,” but less reliable. 

Small bulbs are excellent for the rock 
egen: Among the best are scillas, cro- 
Inen autumn crocuses, muscari, Snow- 
Sth erythronium, claytonia (commonly 
bigact Spring beauty), Du tchman’s 
aor oe: and botanical tulips. These last 
Genk Ower the first year or two, but 
EY begin blooming will bloom for 
little a if never disturbed. The dainty 
ponies y tulip, T. Clusiana, is the most 
thei among rock gardeners, though 

ragrant wee T, Persica and the 


[r rock gardens. are usually 


T. Kaufmanniana are also in high favor. 

Those who can afford it use the tiny 
bulbous iris, I. reticulata, in the rock gar- 
den; but most gardeners must be satisfied 
with the cheaper, faster growing, showier 
pumila irises, which come in rich purple, 
white, yellow and shades of blue. Our 
exquisite native crested iris, I. cristata, 
needs a dampish spot at the foot of a 
rock wall or slope for best results, though 
the dwarf lake iris, often confused with 
it, needs more sun. 

Our native wild flowers offer a wealth 
of rock garden material. Columbine and 
harebell are good for either sun or shade. 
Trillium, shooting star, Polemonium rep- 
tans, mertensia, heuchera, hepatica, rue 
anemone, bunch berry and wild ginger 
prefer shade. Pasque flower, orange milk- 
weed, creeping phlox, wild cactus and 
everlastings usually prefer sun. 


Use Many Evergreens 


Evergreens, such as dwarf pines, juni- 
pers and rhododendrons, as well as 
daphne, wintergreen, bearberry and the 
old-fashioned myrtle, Vinca minor, should 
be used freely where they will grow well. 
The leaf rosettes of Spanish bayonet, or 
yucca, are effective among rocks, though 
the spires of creamy flowers are too tall 
for most rock gardens and should be cut. 

Few annuals are effective in the rock 
garden. One of the best is ice plant, 
Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. 

The perennials peculiarly suited for 
rock garden use are those with tufts, 
rosettes or mats of leaves. Beginners 
usually do well to limit. themselves chiefly 
to the creeping phlox, creeping soapwort, 
Arabis alpina, helianthemum, pinks, vio- 
las, hardy primroses, creeping silenes, 
Nepeta mussini, Stachys lanata,- money- 
wort, and other easily grown-species. 

As he becomes more experienced, the 
gardener may wish to replace the easily 
grown species with the Christmas rose, 
hardy cyclamens, Asiatic primroses, saxi- 
frages, Alpine gentians, androsace, and 
the dozens of other species offered by 
rock garden specialists today. Addresses 
of firms offering seed of Alpine plants, 
whether those of Switzerland or those of 
our own Rocky Mountains, appear in ad- 
vertising columns of reliable magazines. 

Most rock garden plants can be grown 
from seed to advantage, for the smaller 
the plants when they are set in place, 
the more beautifully they adapt their 
growth to their location, Many rock 
garden plants grow well only from fall 
planted seed—seed that is not strictly 
fresh may- take two or three years to 
come up. Sorts that do not come up well 
in ordinary garden soil should be planted 
in soil composed chiefly of silver sand 
and leaf mold, 


You're wrong, Madam— 


were going to talk about 


washing clothes! 


You Know how hard it is to wash the 
grease out of a frying pan. 

There’s grease on soiled clothes, too. 
It comes from the body and from things 
you touch. It’s this grease that makes 
dirt stick to clothes. That’s why, with 
ordinary soap, it often takes a lot of 
work to get clothes clean. Even when 
you rub and rub, the clothes some- 
times look gray and musty—because 
grease still holds the dirt fast. 

But try Fels-Naptha and see the 
difference! For Fels-Naptha brings to 
the job plenty of grease-dissolving 
naptha—so much you can smell it—in 
addition to good golden soap. Working 
hand in hand, these two eager workers 
give you welcome extra help. Together, 
they break the stubborn grip of grease 
and wash the dirt away. Your clothes 
come clean clear through—white- 
clean—fragrantly clean! With no hard 
rubbing on your part! 

Fels-Naptha is as gentle in its ways 
as it is helpful. It keeps things fresher 
and newer-looking. It works so quickly 
that it gets your hands out of water 
sooner. Moreover, Fels-Naptha con- 
tains soothing glycerine—an impor- 
tant ingredient in many hand-lotions. 
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Today, at your grocer’s, get some 
Fels-Naptha—a few bars or the 10-bar 
carton. Use it any way you please. In 
tub or machine—hot, lukewarm or 
cool water—for soaking or boiling. 
And after a few washes, Madam, 
you'll know what a gift Fels-Naptha 
has for making dirt let go. 


Have you a Ghipper? We'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a 
sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many 
women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
into their washing machines, tubs, or basins 
find the chipper handier than using a knife. 
With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can 
make fresh, golden soap chips (that contain 
plenty of naptha!) just as you need them. 
Mail coupon now, with only two cents in 
stamps enclosed to help cover postage, and 
we'll send you the chipper and sample bar 
without further cost. 


© 1994, FOS a co. 


W.W.9-32 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha-Chipper 
and the sample bar of Fela-Naptha Soap offered 
in this advertisement. I enclose two cents in 
stamps to help cover postage. 


Name 
Street 


Ope eS ee el 


Please print name and address completely 





THE WORLD LOVES 
A WINNER 


WINNERS IN SPORTS... winners at business . . . winners of 
friends —all have one thing in common. They keep vig- 
arous. Healthy. Full of energy. And proper foods help 
them all. 


Kellogs’s PEP Bran Flakes offer one delicious way to 
help keep you active. For they get their famous flavor from 
whole wheat—nature’s almost perfect food. Full of nour- 
ishment—proteins, vitamins and healthful minerals. Plus 
enough bran to be mildly laxative. 


Serve PEP with milk or cream. It’s cool. Crisp. Easy 
to digest. A well-balanced food at any meal. A grand after- 
noon snack. When you're tired and hungry from a hard 
game, enjoy a bowl of these better bran flakes. Get back the 
energy you spent. And feel refreshed—satisfied. 


Your grocer has PEP Bran Flakes—always fresh in the 
red-and-green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Quality guaranteed. 
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Little Miss Hurricane 


‘Continued from page 9) 


“Let's hope they won't be, this trip,” 
said little Wales gallantly. 

She was silent, thinking about that. 
She hoped, Secretly, they would be. 

“Do you suppose I could steer a little?” 
she asked suddenly. 

Wales was startled. He had heard of 
SRNR Sy like that in the wheel- 

Ouses of liners, passenger crates, but 

himself his ship 


“Just for a little,” he said rather 


| breathlessly, his boyish eyes alight. “Step 
| back and have a smoke, Duncan. And 
| not a word of this to anybody,” 


Then Joan took her place behind the 
brass-capped spokes of the Bedford’s 
wheel, and Wales, at her shoulder, began 

| explaining, quite unnecessarily, the com- 
pass card in the binnacle before them, 
| and how essential it was to keep that 
| black mark of the card exactly on the 
black lubber-line in the white bowl. 


TF let him run on. This steering was 
very different from guiding an eighteen- 

foot knockabout, but, once you got the 
f hang of it, it was easy. She blundered 
| a little, to make ignorance convincing. 

“Why that special mark?” she wished 
to know. “Some others are prettier. I 
like the one with the arrowhead that 

| looks like a flower.” 

| “Because that’s our course, southeast a 

| half south,” Wales told her. “And there’s 

| a tell-tale compass in the skipper’s room, 
and if he’s in there he’s watching it like 

a hawk.” 

“Oh. Ships are wonderful things.” 

| Wales thought so, toc. It was necessary, 
he found, to place his hands over hers 
| on the spokes, to guide her as she eased 
the wheel and checked it. 

“Tell me the different parts of the ship,” 
she demanded. 

“Well,” Wales began doubtfully, acutely 
conscious of old Duncan in the corner, 
who in spite of orders would certainly 
pass this round the forecastle—“well, 
there's the keelson to begin with.” 

“No, begin on top.” The keelson was 
nowhere near where Bill wanted to mect 
her. She knew perfectly well where the 
boat-deck was. 

“On top it is. Almost on a level with 
the bridge and the wheelhouse here, 
there’s the boat-deck just abaft of us. 
Then—” 

“Abaft means behind, maybe?” 

“Nearer the stern. Yes, behind’ll do, 
if you happen to be facing forward. 
Then—” 

“I suppose the boat-deck’s where we'd 
| go if we were wrecked,” said Joan 
thoughtfully. “But would I know which 
boat to jump into?” 

“There's. only four, and they're all num- 
bered,” Wales replied, a bit dazed by 
these jumps. “We'll be having boat drill 
in a day or two, and then you can—” 

“Of course. But suppose it was in the 
| dark.” She turned her head to smile at 
| Mr. Wales. “You couldn't see the num- 
bers then, Mr. Wales,” she pointed out. 

Wales sighed, just perceptibly. Even so, 
| it was worth it, if only Duncan wouldn't 
shoot his head off. “One and Three are 
to starboard—that is, on your right as you 
| face the bow,” he stated with angelic 
patience. “Two and Four are to port. 
| Number Four boat is sort of off by itself 

abaft the shack.” 

“The shack!” Joan cried in alarm. “Do 
you have such ugly and untidy things 
as shacks—” 

“Radio shack,” Wales grunted. In the 
corner behind him, Duncan was ¢hoking 
on his smoke. “It’s just a name for the 
thing. There, you can see it out the win- 
dow—that box, sort of, with the wire 
coming out of the roof, Number Four’s 
just beyond.” 

“I s-see,” she said, on tiptoe, looking. 

“Watch your helm!” 

“Oh!—yes, of course. I'm afraid I’m 
not very good at it. I—you see—” 

“You're all right. You'd be perfect if 
you’d just take one thing at a time and 
not jump around so. Now underneath—” 
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A man on the forecastle head struck 
a bell four times, two pairs of quick sharp 
notes; and Duncan moved silently out on 
to the bridge to reply with a similar sig- 
nal on a smaller bell. 

“How funny!” said Joan. 

“What's funny about that? 

“They both made the same mistake, I 
guess they're in a hurry to get through. 
Trying to make it four o’clock, and— 
she nodded at the chronometer bolted to 
the bulkhead—“it’s only just two.” 

“I thought we’d get into that before 
long,” Mr. Wales. remarked. He was, 
however, warming to. his task. He saw, 
perhaps, many more long afternoon 
watches ahead, with charming interrup- 
tions and dual control of the helm. Tak- 
ing a good long breath, he plunged into 
the matter of ships’ bells and did a very 
thorough job of it. When he had finished: 

“Ask me some questions to test me,” 
Joan bade him. She was getting a little 
tired of the business, and Wales was so 
nice about it, she felt a little guilty; but 
having got him started and found out 
what you wanted, you couldn’t exactly 
cut and run, 

“All right. What’s seven bells—quick?” 

“Oh, wait, let me see. Three-thirty in 
the early morning, eleven-thirty just be- 
fore noon—” 

“Say graveyard and forenoon watches. 
It’s more seagoing,” Wales corrected her 
“Two bells.” 

“Two bells is five, one,and nine o'clock,” 
said Joan promptly, having figured this 
out long since. “But you haven't told me 
the names of the watches after noon.” 

“Afternoon, first and second dog, eve- 
ning, and then you're in the graveyard 
again.” 

Joan laughed. “It’s a silly way to keep 
time. Are you on duty for the evening 
watch, Mr. Wales?” 

“Not tonight. We take four hours on 
and eight off, we mates—the Qld Man 
doesn't stand watch in fine weather. But 
if you're not busy I could arrange—" 

“Pd love to. Some time.” Her hands 
slipped off the wheel. “Thank you ever 
so much, Mr. Wales. You're a grand 
teacher. See you at supper?” 

“There's lots more to tell,” little Wales 
urged, feeling lonely already. “There's 
all the lower decks and—” 

“That’s sweet of you. PFI} come up 
again. You tip me off when you are go- 
ing to be on watch.” 


HE stepped carefully over the coam- 
S ing and closed the wheelhouse door, 
leaving him wreathed in Smiles, 

Six-thirty found her Sitting down to 
supper with Mark and Lyddy and Luther, 
with Stephen Tatlock and the horse-faced 
first officer, Mr. Lawlor, and little Johnny 
Wales; and at that time she was resolved 
not to go to a Bill who demanded so 
much and took so many things for 
granted. An hour later Mark—who. had 
never before made such a request—asked 
her to play cribbage, and then every time 
she beat him insisted on another game; 
so that it began to seem as if she'd never 
get clear of the man. You might think 
that these circumstances would only have 
fortified her decision, convincing her that 
fate had decided for her. The contrary 
was true. She had suddenly realized, 
once while waiting for Mark to play, that 
Bill couldn't come out into the open: 
stokers weren't allowed to meet the cap- 
tain’s sister-in-law. 

And when, at cight-thirty, Lydd 
she had a headache and hinted at 
about a little rubbing with alcohol—the 
same Lyddy, mind you, who was usually 
running from hither to yon, jubilantly 
discovering and curing other People’s 
ills—why, then Joan felt she had a right 
to call the whole thing a Conspiracy and 
rise in her might, if able. Lyddy dropped 
off to sleep, probably through lack of 
will-power to keep up the fight, at eight 
forty-five; and five minutes later Joan 
was. groping along the deckhouse trying 
to find the companionway. If anything 

(Continued on page 28) i 
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inside | 


From? 


A Trim New Outfit for School 


Style 3272 is a clever little frock favor- 
ing the smart idea of contrast so popular 
with the grown-ups this season. It can 
be made with long or short sleeves, as 
you please. Two shades of wool crepe is 
an excellent scheme for its development; 
the original used that French combina- 
tion, a light navy blue with a pale blue. 

3272 is designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years, Size 8 requires 1% yards of 39- 
inch material with 1 yard of 35-inch 
contrasting, 





Patterns, 15c each, postpaid, 


Design 2934, a smart coat that is splen- 
did for travel and vacation wear, will be 
just the thing for school this fall. Polo 
cloth, a soft checked woolen, diagonal 
monotone woolen and flannel are good 
materials to use. The raglan shoulders 
make it a very simple problem for the 
home seamstress. 

Style 2934 is designed for sizes 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 10 requires 1% yards 
of 54-inch material with 244 yards of 39- 
inch lining. 





may be secured from Woman's World, 4223 W., Lake St, Chicago, 


Send 10c for The Fall and Winter Fashion Book 


MRS. DREAR AND MRS. CHEER 


Mrs. Drear: 


Just look at my hands 
—red as henna, That's 
what comes of having 
| to do your own work. 


@ You can be cheerful in spite of 
housework with the aid of Oxydol. 
It takes the backache out of wash- 
day—it speeds up and lightens 
all washing tasks, gets unpleasant 
work done before you know it. 


Oxydol gives you richer suds— 
and 50% more of them. It SOAKS 
clothes clean in any water—hard 
or soft—hot or cold—with no 
tiresome rubbing. 

Its extra suds work magic in 
dishpans too—lJeave china and 
glassware sparkling clean, with no 
trace of unsightly clinging film. 


The moment you put your hands 
into creamy Oxydol suds, you'll 
know from their pleasant feel that 
they’re safe for even your most 
delicate fabrics. Ask your grocer 


Let 


| Mrs. Cheer: 
ÀN Ido my own work and 
At don’t care who knows 
& it. The only difference is 
fuso Oxydol and koop 
my hands in shapo, 


for Oxydol today—in the orange 
and blue suds-bargain package. 
See how much work it will save 


for you. 
Procter & Gamble 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that Oxydol makes 
more and richer suds — that it soaks 
clothes gleaming white—that it makes 
hard water soft and works better in 
any water—just turn the package back 
to the store where you bought it 
and your money will be returned. 


MORE SUDS 


47% 
LESS WORK _ 


REG. U, GS. PAT. OFF. 


do the work 
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A Jumper Style 


2871 (Right). De- 
signed for sizes 11, 13, 


A New Cape Collar 


2911 (Right). Designed for sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 

15 and 17 years. Size bust measure. Size 36 in this style 

13 requires 214 yards requires 37% yards of 35-inch 
of 39-inch material material. 


Becoming Simplicity 


2153 (Left). Designed 
íor sizes 16 and 18 years, 
and for sizes 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. 


...and I made it. 


Large enough 


to cover all the bed” 


a 


F there's one thing I hate it’s a 

skimpy quilt that just misses the 
sides and fails to cover the pillows on 
the bed. So I made this quilt large, 
just like a real antique.” 

Only with the new Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton can you do this. It’s 
the only one-piece quilt batt made in 
bed-spread size, $1 x 96 inches. Gener- 
us enough for the large quilt, Moun- 
tain Mist Quilting Cotton is easily 
socommodated to any size smaller quilt. 

Have you ever made a quilt? Try it 
with Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton 
and Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns. 
These patterns take all guesswork from 
g siit-making. They show the complete 

esign, suggest colors, tell how much 
material to buy, number of pieces, and 
give full instructions at every step. 


New Bed-Spread Size, 81 x 96 Inches 


Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton still 
further simplifies quilt-making. This 
all new clean cotton, washed only in 
filtered artesian water, isalready spread 
for you in one piece, bed-spread size, 
E1 x 96 inches. One batt fills an entire 
quilt, large or small, Uniform in thick- 
Easy to handle because of the 
usive Glazene. No lint. No pulling. 
No bunching. Blocks and quilting show 
off to best advantage. The fine, lacy 
web of the Glazene, unlike the ordinary 
stiff, hard finish, eliminates resistance 
to the quilter’s needle. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 
Co 


other attractive quilt b 
coupon below to of bis 
easy it is to make a quilt. The Stearns & Foster 
Company, Lockland, Cincinmsti. Okio. 
Otel The B.A F. Co 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


Us PAY oF 


QUILTING COTTON 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 329-WwW 
, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (col eferred) $ 
the “Ohio Rose” Mountain Mat Guilt Pattern, 
gu 20, This coupon must be sent with order. 


Name nee A eS 


for skirt with 2 yards 
of 35-inch material 
for blouse. 


Double-Breasted 


3463 (Below, right). 
Designed for sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. 
In this style size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 39- 
inch material, with 35 
yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 


With a- Yoke 


2702 (Below). A 
smart style designed 
for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. This model 
in size 10 requires 2 
yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial, % yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 


2911 


Note: Size 16 years is the same as size 34, size 18 years is 
the same as size 36, and size 20 years is the same as size 38 


Advance Fall Fashions with a Youthful Flare 


The new fabrics and becoming autumn styles are ready for the home dressmaker 


who is planning her own and her family’s wardrobe 


EW fabrics are so smart that they require little trimming. 
The silk crêpes are rather fine and have a dull finish with 
a diagonal construction, and there are also medium heavy 


marocains and many silk and wool mixtures. The rough silk crepes. 


J 


with exaggerated crinkles are lovely for late summer as well as 


for fall. 


There are many delightful light-weight tweeds and novelty 
woolens, admirable materials for the miss making plans for her 


A Fetching Apron 


3047 (Above). A practical and 
becoming style designed for sizes 
small, medium and large. The 
medium size of this model re- 
quires 11⁄4 yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial with 834 yards of binding 
for a trimming finish for all edges. 


For a Youngster 


3191 (Left). Designed for sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 in this 
style for small girls requires 154 
yards of 35-inch material with 14 
yard of 35-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for the cuffs and smart 
bib front. 


new autumn school wardrobe 
just now, 

Dark brown and hyacinth 
blue are the important fall 
shades, while slightly purplish 
blues also promise to be very 
popular. Wine reds are much ; 
favored. The browns are in sev- |} 
eral different shades: tobacco, | 


y 
Smart Contrast 


2897 (Above). A style with 
youthful lines designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and for 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 16 requires 234 yards of 39- 
inch material with 21% yards of 
39-inch contrasting, 





Patterns, 15c each, postpaid, may be secured from Woman’s World, (4223 West Lake St, Chi 
«Chi 
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golden brown 
N; 


T S, and cinnamon brown are among the most popular. 
Vy blue in a silk and wool mixture is an excellent choice for late 


summer, for it will carry you through the fall nicely. 
resses Carrying out the white top theme are very chic. An im- 


portant necklin 
Serie. Berth 


e is the white plastron in silk piqué or cotton lin- 
as and bib effects are also considered very smart. 


acy angora Sweaters can be had in black and the new fall color- 


ings of brown 


Continue to be 


modal a very important 


ta 
t felts remain 


important, and 
for dress as well 


ar i 
ate ticularly to the fore for 
Summer and fall. 


+ Dize 16 requires 37 
S ; quires 334 

of anh material with 
for 9-inch contrasting 


» Wine red, and dark greens, and blouses and skirts 


Buttoned Diagonals 


3447 (Right, above). Designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 34% yards of 39-inch 
material with 5g yard of 39-inch 
contrasting. This model features 
smart diagonals, 


Lace-T rimmed 


2949 (Right). Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 33 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 44 yard of 39-inch 
contrasting, Lace is an effective 





the neck treatment. trimming for this style. 
ok 


cago. Send 10c for the Fall and Winter Fashion Bo 


Size 36 requires 374 yards 
of 39-inch material with 
5s yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting material. Short 
sleeves are shown in the 
back view at the bottom 
of the page. 
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The Vision 
of Motherhood! 


HAT dreams of the future... 
the health, happiness and 


success of her little one! 


Today, modern education has 
taught mothers that dreams alone 
will not bring to their babies that 
most important of all Life’s bless- 
ings—SOUND HEALTH. 


It is thoughtful care and proper 
feeding that fortifies infants against 
the handicap of physical frailty. 


And, thanks to medical science, 
the correct nourishment of babies 
is now a simple matter. 


Doctors have discovered that 
the addition of Karo Syrup to pure 
milk (fresh or evaporated) provides 
an ideal form of nourishment. 


The reason is that Karo contains 
Dextrose, perhaps the most quickly 
assimilable form of carbohydrate 
—which contributes plenty of nu- 
trition without strain upon or dis- 


turbance to baby’s delicate digestion. 


These facts are recognized gen- 
erally by physicians. Why not ask 
your doctor to prescribe a formula 
of Karo and milk for your baby? 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


A beautiful book about babies which 
simply and clearly explains the impor- 
tant subject of infant feeding .. . and 
why Karo is so valu- 
able a food, WrteCorn 
Products Refining Co., 
Dept. W.W.-9, P. O. 
Box 171, Trinity Sta- 
tion, New York City 


Ta n e a 
c 
"erna | o 
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NOW I CAN MAKE 
A BATCH IN 12 
MINUTES, TOO. 


Mrs C E Osborne photographed with Mrs. L M. Wilkinson, wife of 2 prominent Runnells, Iowa, preacher, 


One of America's foremost jelly 
makers, winner of 83 prizes at the 
lowa State Fair in the last 5 years, 
describes the jelly making method 
thet saves her so much money. 


Sea C1. tborne 


CHAMPION IOWA JELLY MAKER 


x i T'S easy enough to explain why my 
jellies cost 2'3¢ less per glass than 
the jellies I used to make, I told my friend, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, who came to ask me how I 
managed tomakemyjelliessoeconomically. 
“This money-saving is simply due to Certo, 
and to Certo’s marvelous short-boil method 
--- which requires only one minute’s hard 
boiling for most fruits, and for some fruits 
even less. With so little boiling as thar, all 
of the fruit juice goes right into the jelly 
itself... giving me 10 glasses of jelly from 
the same amount of fruit thar, with the old 
long-boil method, gave me only 6. 
“And time-saving? Why, I can put up a 
complete batch of jelly now in only 12 
minutes from the time my fruit and sugar 
mixture goes on the stove. 
“Obviously enough it is the same Certo 
one-minute boil thar makes this time-say- 


STREET 
CITY, 


eee eR ey 


PRINT Natur 


ing possible . . . just as it makes possible 
the extra delicious flavor of jellies made 
this modern way. For every bit of the 
original fresh fruit flavor, you see, is sealed 
into the finished jelly itself—instead of be- 
ing allowed to waste away in steam! 
“When J had told Mrs. Wilkinson all that, 
she readily understood my enthusiasm for 
Certo . . . and promptly tried it herself, 
with results at least equal to my own. Now 
won't you follow her example? All you 
need do to secure the same fine flavored 
jellies ata wonderful saving of money and 
time, is to follow exactly the Certo recipes, 
which you will find in the booklet under 
the label on every Certo bottle. 

“Each of these recipes has been perfected 
in the Certo kitchens by Miss Elizabeth 
Palmer, the famous Certo expert. Just fol- 
low them in every detail and your jellies 
and jams will rival mine!” 


The Iowa State Fair Judge described Mrs. 
Osborne’s jellies as “the finest-tasting 
jellies I have ever judged.” And Mrs. 
Osborne’s record bears out this tribute. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin ...a product of 
General Foods Corporation . .. sold by 
AnG grocer ... and already used by nearly 
alf the jelly makers in the United States. 
© 1932, Genera! Foods Corp. 


I “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard,” by Eliza- 
beth Palmer, contains some marvelous 


® new dessert and salad recipes using jams 


and jellies. Let us send you this booklet free... together with the 
Cero booklet containing 89 recipes for making jams and jellies, 


Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, 
MICH: (Un Cande, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) 
COW Wm 
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Melon Ball Cocktail 


Grilled Ham Steak with Bananas 


or Currant Jelly 
Steamed Rice 

Junket 
Coffee 


Fish Flake Cocktail 
Breaded Veal Chops 
Green Peas 
Buttered Noodles 


Lima Beans 
Brownies 


Glazed Carrots 


Ambrosia (Sliced Orange with 


Shredded Coconut) 
Coffee 


Planked Steak with Potato Border 


Watermelon Rind Pickle 
Cauliflower Parmesan 


Broiled Tomatoes 


Pears with Ginger Mayonnaise 
Coffee 


Cookies 


as keeping an account of dollars 

and cents, for nowadays it is rightly 
considered economic waste to expend 
more time, effort or money than is actu- 
ally needed for the performance of a 
given piece of work. The woman who 
lets herself become “kitchen-minded” to 
the exclusion of other interests is doing 
both herself and her family an injustice. 

Budgeting meals for time need not in- 
volve sameness or Jack of proper balance, 
as the group of dinner menus on this 
page proves. All of them have actually 
been prepared in from 25 to 40 minutes. 
Can't be done? Yes, it can—we’ve done 
it. But short-time meals necessitate 
proper planning beforehand, as well as 
organized marketing—a general replen- 
ishing once or twice a week, only perish- 
ables to be procured in between. 

The housekeeper with little spare time 
must devise ways and means for short- 
cuts, Bake or boil enough potatoes at 
one time to serve at subsequent meals as 
creamed, hashed browned, lyonnaise, 
salad, etc. Stewed fresh or dried fruit 
will perhaps be served plain for breakfast 
or lunch, then as a shortcake filling or a 
garnish accompaniment to a plain corn- 
starch or tapioca pudding, or an omelet 
souflé. Plan for a dinner like the Harle- 
quin Vegetable Platter for at least two 
preceding days, by cooking large quan- 
tities of the vegetables intended for it 
for other meals, saving the leftovers for 
the platter meal. 

Automatic refrigeration helps materi- 
ally in time budgeting, for controlled 
temperature makes it possible to keep 
leftovers in perfect condition until needed. 
Jellied or frozen desserts and salads can 
be prepared beforehand (perhaps in the 
morning), then left to its care 
until serving time. 

We cannot include in our 
time budgeted meals roasts or 
indeed any meats which re- 
quire long slow cooking, un- 
less we employ a fireless 
cooker. You say that some of 
our hot desserts alone take 
half an hour to cook—that is 
perfectly true, but they will 
go on cooking while the earlier 
courses are being eaten. If 
stews or casserole dishes are 
desired they must be planned 
for days when enough time 
can be allowed for their prep- 
aration. They can be started 
early in the day and need only 
watching new and then. 

It’s all a matter of planning, 
a sort of jig-saw puzzle which 
can be fitted together if one 
gives it reasonable time and 
attention. 


T=} budgeting is just as important 
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Hot Biscuits 
Blueberry Pie or Cantaloup with 
Ice Cream 


Meals 


Harlequin Vegetable Platter 


2 quarts cooked well- 114 cups mayonnaise 

seasoned vegetables 1 egg 

—peas, carrots, 2 tablespoons lemon 

beets, spinach, etc. juice 
144 cups white sauco 

The greater the variety of vegetables 
the better. Cook separately, drain thor- 
oughly and season generously. Arrange 
in attractive form on large platter—if 
spinach is used it may form a central 
mound, garnished perhaps with riced egg 
yolk; a few asparagus tips might serve as 
“dividing lines” for the groups of vege- 
tables, or the vegetables may be arranged 
in concentric rings—always with due re- 
gard to the color scheme. For the sauce 
add beaten egg and lemon juice slowly 
to hot white sauce, then combine with 
mayonnaise and pour over vegetables or 
pass separately. These quantities will 
serve six. 


Country Club Salad 


Salt and pepper 

1 cup mayonnaise or 
bolled salad 
dressing 

Olives and radish 
roses 

Lettuce 


1 cup diced cooked 
veal 

1 cup diced cooked 
ham 

1 cup diced celery 

2 chopped hard- 
cooked eggs 

1 cup diced tomatoes 
Combine veal, ham, celery, eggs and 

tomatoes, draining all possible juice from 

last named. (If celery is not obtainable, 

use part celery salt for seasoning and 

make up bulk with asparagus tips, peas 

or string-beans.) Season rather highly, 

moisten with half the dressing, chill and 

serve in beds of lettuce, garnishing with 

olives, plain or stuffed, radish roses and 

remaining dressing. Serves six. 


Meatless Dinner 
Shrimp Cocktail 


Harlequin Vegetable Platter 
Clover-Leaf Rolls 
Old-fashioned Sliced Pickles 


Butter 


Upside-Down Cake 
Coffee 


Fish Dinner 


Baked or Broiled Filet of Fish 
Duchesse Potatoes 
Beet and Horseradish Relish 
Individual Fresh Fruit Shortcakes 
Light Cream 


Swiss Chard 


Coffee 


Salad Dinner 
Consommé (Canned) 
Country Club Salad 
Butter 
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E Saving with Cereals 


Many-a delicious surprise for low-cost lunches and dinners 


comes m a package of breakfast food 


Y look on cereals as foods 
for the breakfast table only? 
That may be their rightful place, 


especially in childhood days, but don't 
forget that they combine delightfully with 
many other foods and that if we are es- 
pecially interested in low cost menus, we 
can find no better ally than the cereal 
carton. 

Have you ever tried cooking cereals in 
fresh or canned milk; or in seasoned 
strained tomato juice; or in condensed 
tomato soup, the finished dish to be Served 
hot, or chilled and sliced, or chilled, sliced 
and fried? Let cereals masquerade in 
meat or fish cakes in place of potatoes; 
crisp the flaked and puffed kind, then 
serve like popcorn with butter and salt; 
make generous use of them in desserts, 


Pimiento Cheese Patties 

1 cup tomato soup 2 minced canned 
% cup water pimientos 
%% cup granulated Beaten egg 
5 cereal Uncooked granulated 
k cup grated cheese cereal or bread 
2 teaspoon salt crumbs 
% teaspoon pepper Frying fat 

Combine soup and 
very gently and br 
Over open fire, then 


5 to 20 minutes. salt, pep- 


into tall, 


Oatmeal Surprise 


ety SK cooking = tablespoons cold 
Water 

package prepared 
Strawberry or 

E cherry gelatine 

= cups boiling water 
Bananas 

Whipped cream 


*4 cup 
oatm 
3 cups seala 
y £ ed mill 
% teaspoon sal SL Soe 
4 tablespoo 
~ °85 yolks 
2 ta 
ting Poons gela. 


ns sugar 


1, ; 
+ teaspoon Vanilla 


Cook 
\ atmeal 29 minutes in scalded 


Salt has been added, bring- 
Point over open fire and 
ing in double boiler. Beat 

Sugar until very light, add 

= He cook three minutes 

Put in gelatine softened in 


and stj 
ee etl thoroughly dis- 


Lily Haxworth Wallace, author 
of “The Woman’s World Cook 
Book,” is in charge of the Do- 
Science 

Menus and recipes are prepared 
j and tested under her supervision 


mestic 


into cold water), running it over the en- 
tire surface of the mold. When the oat- 
meal mixture is also cold and just at 
setting point, carefully fill lined mold 
with it. Chill thoroughly, Unmold, garnish 
with mounds of whipped cream into which 
diced bananas have been stirred, alternat- 
ing with remaining gelatine cubed or 
broken with fork. Serves six to cight. 


Flaked Cereal Betty 


3 cups flaked cereal Cinnamon or grated 

4 cooking apples lemon rind 

Sugar Butter or shortening 
Line a well-greased baking dish or cas- 

serole with cereal, using about one- 
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DONT YOU LOVE To 
SEE CLOTHES BLOWING 
IN THE BREEZE? 


YES, WHEN THEY RE 
NICE AND SNOWY 


THAT'S STRANGE, MINE SEEM 

TO LOOK WHITER EVERY TIME 

—WHAT KIND OF SOAP DO You 
USE IN YOUR WASHER ? 


OH, WHATEVER 
I HAPPEN TO 
HAVE AROUND 


AY 


N 


\ 


fourth of it, cover with a layer of pared, | i 


cored and thinly sliced apples, sprinkling 
generously with sugar with which a little 
powdered cinnamon or grated lemon rind 
has been mixed. Dot with butter or 
shortening. Repeat layers, last layer of 
cereal. Top with shortening. Bake in 


moderate oven—350 to 375 degrees F— | 
Serve hot with | 
hard sauce or cold with cream. Serves six. | 


until apples are tender. 


Luncheon Rarebit 


4 shredded cereal 
biscuits 
4 ponched eggs 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 
14% cups milk 
Crisp biscuits in oven, top each with a 
poached egg, then cover with cheese 
sauce made as follows: Cream together 
butter and flour, add milk, salt and 
paprika; stir until mixture boils, then 
cook for three minutes, after which stir 
in cheese and allow it to blend thor- 
oughly. Top with strips of crisp bacon 
and garnish with parsley. Serves four. 


Maple Crunchies 


14 teaspoon baking 
soda 
34 teaspoon salt 


cheese 
Salt and paprika 
4 strips bacon 
Parsley 


% cup shortening 
2 cups puffed cereal 
*4 cup brown sugar 
14 teaspoon maple % cup flour 

flavoring 1 egg 

Melt three tablespoons of the shorten- 
ing in shallow baking pan. Spread cereal 
in pan, tossing it about so that kernels 
may be coated with shortening, then bake 
in slow oven until well crisped. i 

Meanwhile cream remaining shortening 
with sugar, add egg and flavoring, then 
soda, salt and flour sifted together. Beat 
thoroughly and add 
crisped cereal. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls onto 
greased baking sheet 
a little distance apart. 


Department. 


—375 degrees F. Makes 
about 21⁄2 dozen. 
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1 cup grated or diced | 





Bake 15 to 20 minutes | 
in moderately hot oven | 
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NEXT WASHDAY 


THIS IS A WHITE, 
SWEET—SMELLING 
WASH, MARIAN 


YES, MOTHER, IM 
USING RINSO NOW. 
YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH SUDS — AND 
SO EASY ON HANDS 


It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
—white or colors 


WHITE CLOTHES 
NOWADAYS 


I DONT THINK SO. MY 
LINENS LOSE ALL THEIR 
BRIGHTNESS WHEN 
THEY RE LAUNDERED 


n FE A - z A 
a fa Z ; 
aly Wa i NNA 


BUT SUDS MAKE SUCH A 
DIFFERENCE ! HERES WHAT 
| USE — RINSO. ICAN DO TWO 
BIG SNOWY WASHES WITH 
THIS ONE BOX AND STILL HAVE 
PLENTY LEFT FOR DISHES, 
TOO. TRY IT, MARIAN 


“Use Rinso!” 


say makers of 


40 famous washers 


ABC 
American 
Beauty 
Apex 
Automatic 
Barton 
Bee-Vac 
Blackstone 
Boss 
Cinderella 
Coffield 
Conlon 
Decker 
Dexter 


Edenetre One Minute 
Fairday Prima 
Faultless Princess 
Fedelco Rotarex 
Gainaday Savage 
Haag Speed Queen 
Horton Sunnysuds 
Laundryette 
Laundry 

Queen 
Lincoln 
Magnetic 
Meadows 
*“1000"" 


Great for tub washing, too 


Rinso soaks out ditt—saves scrubbing, 
boiling, Clothes come whiter. Cup for 
cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even in 
hardest water, Makes dishwashing easier. 
Get the BIG handy box. 


most women 
buy the lage 
package 
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Millions use Rinso in tub, washer and dishpan 
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Det 


food waste 


«a» 30 I some for the eE Mel, Serer, and I 

i f af frod 
since. Qj ings 
can be made with Knox, but I serer realized 
before boir Knex Sparkling Gelatine could be used 
ta cat down the cast of ether foods.”" 


Thousands of thrifty households 
where Knox Sparkling Gelatine has 
been a standby for years, aren’t get- 
ting the full paeit of Knox food- 
saving simply because they do not 
have the Knox recipe books. There 
are recipes in these books applying 
to every single food in your kitchen 
..- money-saving ideas for using 
tomatoes, small quantities of left-over 
canned fruit, yesterday’s roast, that 
cupful of milk or the remainder of 
your breakfast coffee, for instance. 
Of course, Knox doesn’t contain 
sugar, coloring or flavoring—sonever 
conflicts. A package makes four dif- 
ferent dishes, six servings each. Try 
the thrifty Salad illustrated below. 
Be sure to send the coupon below for 
Knox famous recipe books includin 
the new one “Meals for Three” whi 


z 


beven't thrown awsy a gaarter’s wert 
OF course, I knew many delicioxs b 


is especially valuable to small families. 





FRUIT OR VEGETABLE SALAD 


(6 Servings) 


1 fered tablespoonful Knoz Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water Lcup boiling water 
M cup mild vinegar or 1; cup sugar 
lemos juice 135 cups fruit or vege- 
34 teaspoonful salt tables, fresh or canned, 
cut in small pieces 


Goak gsiatine is osid water about five minutes and add 
betling water, vinesar or lemon juice, salt and sugar, Cool, 
and when mistare begins to stien, add fruit or vegetables. 
If canned fruit is weed substitute fruit juice for part of the 
boiling water. Turn into wet mold and chill. Remove from 
moid and serye on lettuce leaves garnished with mayon- 
Dae of cocked salsd Crewmicg. 


KNOX 


is the real 
GELATINE 








Kxox Gevating, 

112 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

‘ Sead me pence at rey ae 
or Three”, conomy” aad“ 
Desserts and Salads”, E Tj 
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| Edith said. 





Little Things Make a Difference 


had been sustained, at least, by hope, he 
told himself, It struck him suddenly that 
if hope were extinguished there might 
nol be much left and he said stiffly: “I 
thought, when you gave me the honor 
of a confidence, you were serious.” 

“Oh, I am. I'm frightfully serious.” 

“Not now. Just now you drew ona 
mask. You're refusing to let me see any- 


thing of you but the outside.” 


“I imagined you'd like it better.” she 
said gently. “You've not had much ex- 
perience with women, have you? Their 
inside selves are dreadful, Shane. 
body's ever seen mine. Lets walk. It's 
cold standing. And let's change the sub- 
ject. Tell me about your work. 


exciting?” 


It was exciting to Shane. He began to 
talk, unwillingly, about the countries in 
which he had lived and what he had 
discovered in them; almost for the first 
time in his life, seduced by a responsive 
he laid bare his ambitions 
and enthusiasms. Scuffling through the 
snow, he had a feeling that this win- 
ter morning was different from all others 
that had preceded it. They were adven- 
turous, happy, content. The six miles 
around the lake seemed nothing. 

That evening they played bridge at 
Edith’s. Shane found in himself a bitter- 
sweet sense of awe at Edith’s perfection. 
It was unfortunate that they began as 
partners. They lost the first hand and 
he knew, in taking the second bid, he 


listener, 


displeased her. 


“Two spades only,” she said when he 
had finished. “I could have gone game in < 


no-trump.” 


Her tone accused him of stupidity. 
Shane was not inexpert but he was used 
to different conventions and he played 
with a precision that seemed awkward in 
contrast to Edith’s brilliance. She made 
the comparison the more obvious by her 
impatiences, by glances at Chan Diven 
which somehow conveyed both her resig- 
nation and her amusement; and Shane 
suffered from an overwhelming sense of 


stupidity and confusion. 


E THE shift after the second rubber, he 
played with Carey. His nerves weren't 
proving as steady as his muscles after his 
illness and he reconciled himself to a 
torturing restiveness under his stoical 
surface. But after the first round, during 
which Carey did not comment on any 
play, he found himself relaxing, almost 
enjoying the struggle though they were 
running behind. Then he bid and made 
a slam doubled which changed the score 
beyond recognition. Carey’s eyes flashed 
up to his. “Jolly, partner,” she said softly, 


“you played it beautifully.” 


“I wish you'd played like that with me,” 
“We must win, Chan. We 


can't let Carey. beat us.” 
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: spent most of his waking 


That night he couldn’t sleep. Their 


bridge-game was a minor irony 
amenable to-no correction. He 
had looked forward to this 
holiday as a reward for 
years of exile; he had had 
no thought for anything in the 
future that was not, in some 
way, connected with Edith; no 
joy but the secret joy of un- 
satisfied longing till he could 
see her again; and now he was 
restive and bewildered in her 
presence. Even to think of 
her—and he had formed the 
habit of surrendering himself 
to thoughts of her with a 
sense of turning back to a 
comforting dream—even to 
think of her was a kind of 
pain. 

He saw nothing of Carey 
Washburne for four days. His 
leave was nearly over and he 


hours with Edith, who gave 
him moods so gracious that 
he wondered at his brief re- 
bellion. He grew confident of 
himself and her; but it both- 


(Continued from page 8) 


ered him a little that the peculiar in- 

timacy which had colored his memories 

away from her was never quite renewed. 

It was his fault, not hers. He was, oddly, 
~ rather restless. 

He began to wonder what had become 
of Carey, Once he saw her with Chan 
Diven skimming across the lake in Chan’s 
ice-yacht and he waved his arm with a 
shout. They waved back as they swept 
past; they were moving too swiftly for 
words. Once he caught a glimpse of her 
far down the path through the pines but 
she did not hear his call. And the eve- 
ning he went to see her she was out. 

While he was shaving on his last morn- 
ing, it came to him that he must see 
Carey before he left. In the beginning, 
when he disliked her, he had been rude; 
and perhaps he had again offended her 
He couldn't bear that she should remem- 
ber him as churlish and discourteous. He 
had to see her and put himself right. 


No- 


Is it 


UT it wasn’t easy to see Carey. The 

day waxed and waned too crisply 
lovely to be borne and brought no sign of 
her. “She’s away,” he thought after his 
third telephoning. “It isn’t like her to re- 
fuse to see me.’ Then he remembered 
that he didn’t know what she was like. 
He ‘hadn’t completed his exploration; he 
hadn’t seen her inside self. He never 
would; the day was going and his last 
evening was to be given to Edith. “There’s 
nothing to be done,” he said aloud. 

Still, toward dusk, he took down a pair 
of skis and started along the trail through 
the wood, and after a while, from the 
shore of the lake he caught sight of 
Carey. She was skimming down the ridge 
to the take-off, a wild, lovely figure. The 
wind blowing against her outspread arms 
and flying body seemed to possess her 
with its own spirit; she was free and 
swift and clean as that wind. She cal- 
culated her leap nicely and skimmed 
across the ice to stop beside him. 

“Hello,” she said. “It’s you.” 

“J was looking for you because I wanted 
to say good-by,” Shane explained un- 
truthfully. He did not, he realized, want 
to say good-by. “I’m going tomorrow.” 

“Oh, yes. So you are.” The force of 
the wind had swept the blood from her 
cheeks and her face seemed smaller and 
somehow very young in its pale purity. 
After a moment she plunged her hand 
into a pocket, brought up her compact 
and began to powder her nose behind its 
two-inch mirror. 

“Give me an hour,” he begged. “Walk 
with me. I’ve been trying to see you all 
day.” 

“Have you? I'm flattered. I don’t want 
to walk. But if you'll build me a fire up 
there on the edge of the pines, I'll spend 
an hour—out of life—with you, sweet 
child. I'm not promising that I'll talk.” 

It was an hour, Shane knew, that he 


you?” 


cad—” 
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No 9-15 Below 
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SOME GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


The pillowcases with 3-inch colored hemstitched hems 
are stamped on fine 42-inch tubing and worked in lustrous 
rayon floss. 

No. 9-14; The hems are pink with the basket design 
above worked in shades of orchid, pink, blue and yellow. 

No. 9-15: Bands of cross-stitch are worked in soft shades 
above the orchid hems. 


a a eeŮŮ—— 
Pillowcases, stamped, with floss $1.00 a pair, may be secured from Woman's World 
4223 West Lake Street) Chicago, LL 
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I—can't. 


was destined to remember all his life. 
They spread their blankets at the foot of 
a tree whose branches sang in the wind 
and sat close like lovers in the resinous 
stillness. Their fire made a ruddy spot in 
the dusk. Carey was so near that he 
could watch the little tongues of light 
from the flames flash across her face. 
What they said didn’t matter .. - 

He was late getting back to the cottage. 
As he hurried through his dinner, he felt 
a curious remote listlessness descending 
upon him. Now that the hour for which 
he had waited so long was at hand, it 
brought him something less than the joy 
he had anticipated. He was haunted by a 
sense of Edith’s eyes— surrendering. 
Tramping over to the big house where 
she was waiting for him, he ought to 
have been happy, but he was conscious 
only that he was cold. 

He stopped abruptly beside a tall hem- 
lock before her house, staring at the 
lighted windows and the door which 
blazed a bright welcome between its 
potted spruce. For a long time he stood 
there, motionless and rigid. At last he 
took a step toward the door. A second 
step. Then, slowly, he swung on his heel. 

He was panting when he asked for 
Carey. Funny. He hadn’t known he was 
running, he thought, crossing the hall. 
She was sitting in a wing chair by the 
fire with an open book on her lap. For 
a flash as their eyes met something went 
over them like wind over water. 
book slipped from her fingers to the floor 
and she let it lie there. 
was aloof and cool, 


The 


“Wouldn't she have 


“J don’t know,” Shane answered. “I 
didn't ask her. I don’t want to marry 
Edith—” : 

“No? But you've been so implacably 
certain all this time that you did.” 


WANT you—” He came to a stop. He 
looked at Carey and Carey looked back 
at him with a hand spread over her heart. 
“I want — terribly —to marry you. 
loved you, I think, since the first hour 
I knew you.” 
“Bosh!” Carey said. “When you were 
so houndish to me, I suppose.” 
“Yes, I know there's no chance for me, 
but I had to tell you. I've traveled half 
~ around the world to find out I've been 
mooning over an ideal. I can’t marry it. 
You may think I’m a rotten 


I've 


“I don’t know that I think that. Edith’ll 
get someone else. Chan Diven, probably. 
They're more or less alike; they belong, 
I mean, to the world they live in. But—” 

“But—?” 

“If you got over caring for Edith so 
easily,’ she went on with tormenting 
reasonableness, 
caring—” 

“About you?” Shane broken in. 


“you might get over 


“Why not?” 

Ramming both hands in his 
pockets, he leaned against the 
wall, watching her with an in- 
Satiable hunger in his eyes. 

“When I get over caring 
about you,” he told her, “I'll 
be in my grave. If you don't 
want me, let it go at that. 
What's the use of tearing me 
to pieces?” 

She laughed, a flutterin 
breathless sigh, and he took a 
swift step toward her. He said 
huskily, “I don’t care about 
anything between heaven and 
hell but you. You're the only 
woman on earth for me and 
you know it...” 

But she was standing starry- 
eyed, her arms lifting a little 
in a lovely gesture. Then he 
felt them tighten across his 
shoulders, felt her hands 
pressing his head as his mouth 
came down on hers ... 

“Right you are,” Carey said 
softly, “I'm your woman, dar- 
ling. I'm glad you found it out.” 


But her voice ` 


—_ 


anenee 


sane eee eee 





Life’s Proudest Moment 


“No bigger than a minute’”—when he arrived... 
But look at him now! See what the scales are 
E, Look at those muscles! Look at that 

usky framework! Look at the bright-eyed, 
Pink-skinned health of him! 


h It comes over you both with a great surge of 
“PPiness—he’s a perfect specimen, your baby! 


eer thrive like that, if his mother’s milk fails? 
milli ions of mothers nod a beaming “Yes!” For 
theme of mothers in America have had proof in 
sand apes that Eagle Brand builds wonderfully 
offi y babies— babies that grow to be menand women 
ne Physique, outstanding health. 
pa sady; two famous baby specialists put Eagle 
Ges one of the most searching tests that modern 
age ing as ever given a baby food. They fed fifty aver- 
com ants on Eagle Brand* for a period of months, 
Pating results with other groups of babies simi- 





larly fed on other foods. They tested these babies’ 
progress with the X-ray, with blood counts, with 
measuring, weighing, every modern check on growing 
structure, growing strength. 

And measured by every scientific test, the result 
was favorable to Eagle Brand. These Eagle Brand 
babies showed themselves superbly nourished—lack- 
ing in nothing that makes for future healthandstamina. 
Eagle Brand* had proved itself equal in every way to 
the building of 100% babies! 

You see, Eagle Brand is wonderfully easy to digest 
—second only to mother’s milk in easy digestibility. 
Every drop goes quickly into the making of bones and 
teeth, tissue and muscle, energy and strength. Eagle 
Brand is easily prepared—you merely add boiled water. 
See directions on the label. Eagle Brand is free from 
dangerous germs—safe for your baby. It keeps indefi- 
nitely in the can. And can be obtained at any grocer’s. 

Send for a free copy of “Baby’s Welfare” —an 80- 
page booklet on feeding and caring for baby, It gives 


you pictures and histories ofa number of Eagle Brand 
babies. And let us send your physician a report of the 
scientific test we have described. 


Pat - says 
As with mother’s milk, or any milk diet, the usual supplemen- 
tary foods were git en, These are, of course, orange or tomato juice, 
and cod-liver oil or other source of the anti-rachitic Vitamin D. 


FREE! COMPLETE BOOKLET ON BABY CARE 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
Dept. D-9, Borden Bldg., 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me new edition “Baby's 
Welfare,” containing complete instruc- 
tions on the many phases of baby care, feeding schedules: 


also pictures and histories of Eagle Brand babies, 


Name. 
A ddress 


City—_ = : — State 
Please print name and address plainly 








































































































A crowd waits in the rain to 
the President arrive at 


see 
the Capitol in Washington. 


When 


rains 
it pours 


A mere l(c a month is all it costs 
to enjoy this famous salt that 
never cakes or hardens. Madewith 
cube-shaped crystals, which tum- 
ble off one another instead of 
sticking together like the flake 
crystals of inferior salts, it pours 
every bit as freely on rainy days 
asitdoesondry. Morton’slodized 
Salt also protects against simple 
goiter, a common cause of loss of 
appetite, lack of vigor and back- 
wardnessinstudies among young- 
sters of school age. Thus, in addi- 
tion to pouring in any weather, 
it saves children from ill health. 
Why not change to it at once? 


MORTON'S 


SALT 
IODIZED OR prain. | [t 
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A FROZEN DESSERT 


TORPED WITH MARA- 
SCHINO CHERRIES 


Varying the Sweet Course 


Five new and easy-to-make desserts for summer's last stand, by Lily Haxworth Wallace 


E ARE all apt to look on the 
last course of the meal as 
something “sweet” tacked on 
the end without giving it and its food 
value the consideration they really 
should have. If the preceding courses 
have included generous servings of 
starchy vegetables, for example, follow 
by a fruit or slightly acid dessert; cold 
meats should be balanced by a hot 
sweet course. $ 

All too often we stick to the Half- 
dozen tested and tried family favorites, 
although there are literally scores of 
delicious dessert combinations just beg- 
ging to be served, dishes which can be 
easily made even by an inexperienced 
housekeeper. 

The basic elements in dessert making 
are eggs, milk and cream, fruits and 
gelatine, with some of the cereals and 
starches. In considering the milk des- 
serts, including those made with evapo- 
rated and condensed milks, we must 
not overlook the possibilities of such 
commercial products as tapioca, junket 
and corn-starch., 

Remember that under ordinary con- 
ditions one tablespoon or one-half ounce 
of gelatine stiffens one pint of liquid, 
although in very hot weather or when 
only a brief time can be allowed for 
setting, it is well to increase the pro- 
portion slightly. Raw pineapple partly 
destroys the stiffening properties of 
gelatine, so cook this fruit before the 
gelatine is added. Boiling water and 
chilling transforms prepared gelatines 
into clear, shimmering desserts; the 
addition of fruits, molded with them or 
used as a garnish, increases their food 
value and their attractiveness. 

Chocolate is a universal favorite at 
any season. Incidentally chocolate 
cookery has-been made a little easier 
by the recent introduction of 
an improved cooking chocolate 
cake, so deeply grooved that 
the squares (ounces) break 
off easily, cleanly and without 
waste. Chocolate is unusually 
rich in food value and contains 
a generous percentage of fat, 
so a chocolate dessert should 

be served only on a day when 
this element is lacking in the 
previous courses of the meal. 

Tapioca custards and creams 
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A STUFFED RIPE 
PEAR SALAD 


may well be grouped among the “never- 
fails” and are excellent mediums for 
the service of the milk quota in palat- 
able and unusual forms. 


Banana Lemon Creme 


2 large bananas 14 teaspoon grated 
14 cup sugar lemon rind 

% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons lemon 
14% cups cream juice 


Crush bananas with fork, add sugar, 


_salt, lemon rind and juice and let stand 


for 10 minutes. Meanwhile beat cream 
until light and fluffy but not stiff, com- 
bine two mixtures and freeze soft, If 
using an automatic refrigerator, stir two 
or three times while mixture is freezing 
Serve in parfait glasses, topping with 
a maraschino cherry, a nut-meat or 
a slice of banana. These quantities will 
serve four to six. 


Seafoam Bavarian 


1 package prepared 144 cups mixed diced 
Iime gelatine marshmallows, 
2 cups boiling water seeded diced dates 
Few drops almond and halved seeded 
flavoring raisins 
1 cup whipped cream 
Dissolve gelatine in boiling water. 
When almost at setting point beat until 
very light, then fold in fruits and marsh- 
mallows, with cream to which flavoring 
has been added. Turn into one large or 
several small molds previously dipped 
into cold water, chill and unmold for 
serving. Serves eight, 


Peanut Brittle Trifle 


4 cups milk 2 eggs 
15 cup quick-cooking 1 teaspoon vanilla 
taploca 44 cup crushed peanut 
34 cup sugar brittle 
% teaspoon salt 
Scald milk, shake tapioca gently into 
it and cook, stirring frequently, in double 


1932 


GARNISHED WITH 
RED JELLY 


boiler for 15 minutes, or until tapioca is 
clear, Add sugar and salt. Beat egg 
yolks, pour a little of the hot mixture 
over them, stirring while pouring, re- 
turn to double boiler and cook until 
thickened. Cool slightly, add vanilla 
and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
When almost cold, fold in peanut brittle 


finely crushed. Chill thoroughly and 


serve very cold. Serves eight. 


Stuffed Pear Salad 


2 tablespoons finely 
chopped nut-ments 


4 pears 
34 cream cheese 
1 tablespoon pre- Lettuce 

served ginger or Mayonnaise 

ginger marmalade Cubes of jelly 
Orange juice 

Select rather small firm pears. If en- 
tirely ripe they may be used raw, other- 
wise peel and cook them until tender in 
a light sugar and water sirup, then drain 
and chill. Cut a slice from the base of 
each pear, then with an apple corer re- 
move core and fill cavity with the 
blended cheese, ginger and nut-meats 
moistened with orange juice. Arrange 
for individual service on lettuce or 
cress, garnish with stiff mayonnaisé and 
put a cube of jelly on top. Serves four. 


Butter-scotch Charlotte Russe 


2 tablespoons butter 1 cup cream, whipped 
34 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cups milk Lady fingers or strips 
2 eggs of sponge cake 
14 teaspoon salt % cup finely chopped 
1 tablespoon gelatine toasted almonds 
14 cup cold water 

Cook together for three minutes but- 
ter and sugar, add milk and when 
scalding hot pour over beaten egg yolks 
and salt, beating while pouring. Return 
to fire and cook over hot water (double 
boiler), stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture thickens. Next put in gelatine 
which has been softened in the 
cold water and when this is 
well blended and thoroughly 
dissolved, fold in stifly beaten 
egg whites. Cool and add cream 
vanilla and toasted almonds. 
Pour into sherbet glasses or 
custard cups which have been 
lined with lady fingers or strips 
of sponge cake, Chill and gar- 
nish with cubes of bright col- 
ored jelly or candied cherries. 
These quantities serye six. 


The Talking Doll 


(Continued from page 5) 


“If you're just going to be in- 
sulting—’ Her hands shaking, she drew 
off the amethyst ring, gave it to Ruddy. 

He had let it lie for a moment in the 
palm of his hand, regarding it contemptu- 
ously. Then he laughed shortly and 
tossed the ring into the tall weeds. And 
at Alison’s shocked look, “Don’t worry, 
he sneered. “Woodward'll give you a nice 
big diamond.” À 

But carly the next morning, Ruddy had 
been back. Just as he had always come 
back when they had quarreled before. 
It had been a little different, though, 
from the boyish contrition of other times. 
It was obvious that he hadn't slept, his 
eyes and the lines at the corners of his 
mouth were a bit haggard. è 

“Pda give anything I've got if I could 
just take back what I said yesterday,” he 
told Alison. “Everything about you, I 
mean. I don't see how I could have said 
it, but you know I didn’t mean it, Alie. 
You —well—I guess you know what I 
think about you. You know I didn’t mean 
it, don’t you, Alie?” 

“Yes,” Alison had said, “I knew you 
were just mad.” 

“No, I wasn't mad, really. I was just 
kicked in. Oh, I was mad enough at 
Woodward. But not at you.” And after 
an uncomfortable pause, “I’d no business 
to talk that way about Woodward, for 
that matter. If you’re in love with him, 
he must be all right.” Ruddy trying so 
desperately hard to be generous, just. 

Alison had not seen Ruddy since that 
morning. Then she had asked a bit un- 
certainly, “We can be friends just the 
same, can’t we, Ruddy?” 

“No,” he had said almost harshly. “I'll 
not hang around like a skeleton on the 
side-lines.” 

Though Alison had not seen Ruddy 
again, she had heard of him from time 
to time. Heard with pleasure that 
Vaughan Sprague, influential man and 
active member of the Reform party, had 
turned a little very good business Ruddy’s 
way. Had been enthusiastic about the 
way the business had been conducted. 
Ruddy, slangy and boyish enough in 
private life, had both dignity and decision 
for his career. Alison had heard, too, that 
Ruddy had been seen several different 
places with Eleanor Sprague. And, per- 
versely, because she really wanted Ruddy 
to be happy too, Alison had heard this 
fact with rather less pleasure. 


now, too. 


HE gymnasium was crowded when 

. Walter and Alison reached it. Bunting 
swirled gayly across the ceiling, the high 
school orchestra playing on the stage 
could scarcely be heard above the merry 
tumult, There were the ice cream booth 
and candy counter, as Walter had prophe- 
sied, the corner roped off for dancing. 
And all the different fortune-tellers. A 
palm-reader — Alison recognized May 
reston through the gipsy paint and 
güng brass curtain rings at her ears. 
seater ee in a tall pointed hat 
NE a background of black paper and 
er stars. A crystal gazer, a numer- 


ologist. In one corner a huge sign urged, 
“Let the Talking Doll answer your ques- 
tions,” 

The Doll was the most popular of all 
the forecasters; little groups would go in 
together, there would be intervals of 
solemn silence, punctuated now and then 
by joyous shrieks. 

Everybody seemed glad to see Alison. 
In the warmth of the welcome on all 
sides, she realized how much she had 
missed these hard-working, hard-playing 
young friends. But, almost unconsciously, 
her eyes kept up a constant search among 
them. Every glimpse of a pair of stocky, 
sturdy shoulders across the room, every 
close-clipped blond head at a distance, 
stopped her breath for a moment and 
then left her with a half-sick feeling of 
disappointment. 


HE felt guilty, too, to have brought 
Walter here. It was obvious that he 
was bored. He dutifully.bought candy and 
cones and cross-stitched guest towels. He 
danced with Alison in the roped-off cor- 
ner. But twice in the first half hour he 
had looked at his watch, the first time 
surreptitiously, trying to keep Alison 
from secing—though she did—the second 
time quite openly, as though he wanted 
her to see and to know how bored he was. 
“When we're married,” she thought 
with a sudden flash of prophecy, “he'll 
never do anything just to please me.” 

It was the first time that such a thought 
had entered Alison's mind. During the 
weeks since she had known Walter, the 
flattered amazement of his liking her had 
been more than enough. She had never 
thought of his pleasing her. Had been 
grateful with incredulous humility to 
find that she could please him. 

Will McDonald came up, brandishing a 
long string of tickets, and asked Alison 
to dance with him. She half rose, smil- 
ing with pleasure. But to her surprise 
Walter rose quickly, too. He ignored 
Will. “I think you've promised me this 
dance,” he said to Alison. 

Only two minutes before, Walter had 
announced that the floor was too crowded 
to make dancing any pleasure. And now, 
after Will had walked away, Walter sat 
down again. 

“We'll have to dance,” Alison said 
anxiously, “or Will will see that we're 
not and he'll think—” 

“Does it make much difference what 
Will thinks?” Walter asked idly. 

“Oh, yes, I've known Will ever since 
we were youngsters. I wouldn’t hurt his 
feelings for anything.” 

“We can’t be trampled to death in that 
mob just to keep from hurting some- 
body’s feelings,” said Walter. 

Alison recalled the last dinner party at 
the Gray Rocks Club, recalled dancing 
interminably with a heavy-jowled gentle- 
man who had held her too close and had 
no more sense of rhythm than a hippo- 
potamus. Walter had said then, apolo- 
getically, “Burton’s a bit heavy on his 
feet, isn’t he? Too bad. But he’s head 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“It was a 
good thing 
for my 
Pocketbook” 


she writes from 
Independence, Missouri 


If it’s safe in 
water —it’s safe in 


For dishes, 
too! Leaves 
hands love- 
ly. Costs 
Only 1 cent 
a day. 
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washing my 
nice things 


with | UX” 


“T NEVER used to do the wash- 


ing,” writes a young wife from 
Independence, Missouri. “But 
this year I've been economizing, 
and have washed my own things as 
wellasthe children’s things myself. 


“In the old days I hadn’t both- 
ered about what soap was used on 
my things—but now that I’m do- 
ing them myself, I use Lux. And 
it has amazed me how much more 
wear I get from everything. 

“Take underthings, for example 
—why, I haven't bought a new 
piece of lingerie for months and 
months. The children’s things, 
too, last about twice as long. And 
my stockings, I find, give two or 
three times the service they used 
to. It was a good day for my 
pocketbook when I began wash- 
ing nice things myself with Lux!’ 


The Lux Secret 


The Lux secret is this: Ordinary soaps 
—cakes, powders, chips—often contain 
harmful alkali which fades colors and 
weakens fabrics. But Lux has no harm- 
Sul alkali—and with Lux there’s no rub- 
bing to injure delicate fibers. That’s 
why Lux keeps colors and fabrics like 
new longer. 

It’s economical to use, too. One 
housewife did 362 pieces with one box 
of Lux! “It goes further than any other 
soap I ever used,” she says, “and I 
know Lux is best for all nice things 
because it keeps them new longer.” 
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Don't 
TEASE flies 


OU mighr just as well 

tease an elephant with a 
shotgun as to go after flies 
with weak methods. If you 
want to see flies drop dead— 
spray the air full of fine, clean 
Black Flag mist. The wonder- 
ful substance in Black Flag, 
that £ills insects (but can't 
hurt people), comes from rare 
flowers. Useiton mosquitoes, 
or any other bug. 
* k For crawling insects, like 
ants and roaches, Black Flag 
Powder gives bestresults. You 
just shoot it in the cracks 
where the insects hide. It 
works the same way—kills the 
bugs dead as dead can be. 

Every good store has Black 

Flag. It kills quicker—and 
costs 20 more. 


of the traction company, you know. We 
can’t afford to offend him.” 

Sitting beside Walter now, Alison tried 
to choke back a new and insistent 
thought. But it came through, despite 
her efforts. “If I weren't in love with 

_ Walter,” came the thought, “I wouldn't 
| like him.” 

| Alison did not speak, but perhaps Wal- 
| ter felt the unaccustomed chill of criti- 
| cism in the silence. He smiled at her. “I 
| love you too much,” he said caressingly, 
| “to let any young whipper-snapper take 
| you away from me for fifteen minutes.” 
| When Walter had taken her away from 


Ruddy for life, Ruddy had said, “I want - 


' you to be happy, Alie” Alison suddenly 
| remembered that, now. 

The evening dragged on. It had been 
a mistake to come, of course. Alison saw 

, the truth plainly enough now. But just 
i for one evening, she had taken it for 
| granted that Walter would be generous 
| and kind. It had never occurred to her 
, that he could possibly behave in this 
| sulky, dog-in-the-manger fashion. She 
| knew that she could wheedle him back 
| quickly enough to good nature, but, some 
| way, she didn’t want to do this. So they 
| Sat on, walked about the gymnasium in a 
| kind of stiff reserve. 
| At quarter to eleven, Walter suggested 
| that she should get her wrap. The chauf- 
| feur was usually a little ahead of orders. 
| Alison obediently started toward the 
: cloakroom. But on the way, Will Mc- 
Donald approached them again. Alison 
was glad to see that Will hadn’t noticed 
the snub he had received. 

“Come on,” he said hospitably to her 
| and Walter now, “I'll treat you to fifty 
| years ahead. Let's see what the Talking 
| Doll's got to say about the future.” 
| Alison glanced at Walter. “Please, oh, 
| please!” her glance pleaded mutely. 
| “We've still fifteen minutes. Don’t make 

me snub an old friend again.” 

But Walter merely smiled, a sour, su- 
perior little smile. “Sorry,” he said to 
Will, “but we're just leaving.” 

The cool brevity of his words with their 
suave hint of rudeness, the careless pos- 
Sessiveness of Walter's hand on her arm. 
were like a lighted match to some waiting 
bomb of rebellion. Alison drew quickly 
away from her fiancé, tucked her hand 
under Will's arm. “I'll go, Will,” she said. 
“Tve wanted all evening to see what the 
Talking Doll was like.” 

“Good girl!” Will said approvingly. 
“We'll pick up Billy.” Billy was his twin 
sister, Wilhelmina. 


LISON could feel Walter’s outraged 
A disapproving glance following her as 
she crossed the big gymnasium. But she 
didn’t mind. Something which she had 
never believed could ever happen, had 

| happened. She was angry at Walter. 
With the giggling Wilhelmina on Will's 
other arm, they crowded into the popular 
| fortune-teller’s draped corner, then sat 
| down on cushions scattered on the floor. 
As planners of fairs know, patrons can 
be counted on to have their 
| fortunes told as oftenas there 
| are different and novel ways 
| of telling it. The Talking 
Doll was a triumphant play- 
ing upon this human weak- 
ness. She stood, a life-sized 
wax figure with flaring tar- 
latan skirt and tangled flaxen 
hair. A high-pitched, af- 
fected voice delivered the 
oracles from somewhere back 
| of her rosebud lips, 
Three or four other East 
| High School alumni were 
squatted close together on 
| the floor and the Doll 
| squawked predictions very 
| much like those being 
| handed out by the palmist 
| and the astrologer. She 
warned of dark strangers and 


blond rivals, of long jour- peers 


The Talking Doll 


(Continued from page 23) 


listen to the Doll. She sat cross-legged, 
light-years away from Will and Wilhel- 
mina, whose shoulders were brushing 
hers. She was wishing, as though she 
were a fairy tale maiden under some 
horrid spell, that she had never fallen in 
love with Walter, 

Falling in love was what ought to de- 
cide one, of course. And surely she had 
fallen in love with Walter. That first 
moment when she had seen him clear 
across a room and known that she had 
been waiting for him all her life. That 
blinding impulse’ to slip her hand in his 
and go with him anywhere to the farther- 
most ends of the world. 
| And yet— s 

“Now,” the young man conducting this 
fortune-telling enterprise was saying, 
“the Doll will answer a silent question. 
Will each person please concentrate upon 
a question he wishes to ask? Some prob- 
lem he wishes solved? The one whose 
vibrations are the strongest will reach the 
Doll and she will answer. Everybody 
please be absolutely silent. If you shut 
your eyes, you will find it easier to project 
your vibrations. Now!” 

The giggles in the little tent were in- 
Stantly silenced. Alison shut her eyes 
obediently but she didn’t concentrate on 
any question. She thought about Walter. 


USIC broke the silence. coming 
M blurred and faint from the end of 
the hall. The orchestra was playing a 
medley of old-fashioned airs: “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines.” “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie.” Another old 
piece, vaguely familiar, which Alison could 
not place. As the others in the tent con- 
tinued to concentrate on their questions, 
Alison listened to the distant tune. She 
could remember snatches of words—what 
were they—“My wife and I live all alone 
—she likes whiskey and I like rum—” 

Suddenly the Doll spoke. “I have a 
message for somebody here,” came from 
behind the rosy wax lips. “A very im- 
portant message. It is—” 

The listeners leaned forward eagerly. 

“Tt is,” the Doll’s voice became appro- 
priately solemn, “Billy—Billy. You're 
making a tom-fool mistake. Don't look 
for me there.” 

The eager listening was intense, but 
nothing else came from behind the rosy 
lips, After a few moments of waiting, 
the young man in charge indicated that 
the show was over. 

Out in the crowded gymnasium, the 
McDonald twins began quarreling good- 
naturedly as to which one of them the 
message had been for. Both twins were 
often called Billy. And each declared 
that the message had answered his ques- 
tion. 

“It's my wrist-watch,” Wilhelmina in- 
sisted. “I asked the Doll whether the 
washerwoman had stolen it. Doesn’t the 
answer fit? ‘You’re making a tom-fool 
mistake. Don't look for me there’.” 

“It fits my question better,” Will in- 
sisted. “I asked whether I'd do well to 
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take the Atlas Company job, whether 
I'd have more opportunity there. “You're 
making a tom-fool mistake. Don’t look 
for me there.’ Isn't the ‘me’ more likely 
to be opportunity than a wrist-watch? 
Doesn't it sound more spiritual, I ask 
you?” pe Sey j 

The twins weren't really aes it seri- 
ously, of course, but they went on argu- 
ing hotly for the fun of it. Alison, only 
half hearing them, was chasing some 
teasing will-o’-the-wisp in the misty 
edges of her thoughts. Suppose the mes- 
sage hadn't been for either Will or Wil- 
helmina. Suppose—‘Billy, you’re making 
a tom-fool mistake’; the matter-of-fact 
homeliness of the phrase had come to her, 
like the unexpected dear sound of one’s 
home language heard in a foreign land. 

She saw Walter waiting for her across 
the room and turned sharply, almost in 
a panic, toward the ladies’ cloakroom. 
She knew that Walter had seen her turn 
and would understand she was going for 
her wrap. But she wasn’t really. It 
wasn’t an errand. It was flight. She was 
running away from Walter, from life 
ahead, 

There was great excitement in the la- 
dies’ cloakroom. A babel of voices. Some- 
thing had happened. The girl nearest 
Alison answered her puzzled query. 
There had been a fight down-stairs in the 
men’s locker room. Such a thing had 
never happened before in all the Alumni 
Association history, A real fist fight, the 
informer said zestfully. One man had 
knocked the other down, somebody had 
gone up to the infirmary to get bandag- 
ing. No, nobody had been seriously hurt. 
But an actual knock-down fist fight! 

Alison took her white velvet coat and 
left the dressing-room. Walter was wait- 
ing for her just outside the door. His 
face was dark with disapproval. He held 
Alison’s wrap for her in accusing silence. 
And as they turned toward the distant 
stairs, “Well, I hope you've been satisfied 
with your evening,” he said coldly, 

Alison did not answer. 

“Everything from ice cream cones to a 
fist fight,” Walter went on. 

Alison said nothing. Her silence seemed 
to goad her fiancé, 

“I take it you find it gratifying to be 
fought over, like a servant girl.” 

“To be fought over! What do you 
mean?” 

Walter smiled with the lips alone 
“Surely,” he said, “you're not ignorant 
of this—honor—that has been done you? 
It is supposed to be an honor, isn’t it?” 


LISON ignored the sarcasm that made 
IN his level voice cut like a knife. “What 
do you mean?” she repeated, bewildered. 

“If you like this sort of notoriety,” 
Walter went on coldly, “I suppose I’ve no 
right to ask you to deprive yourself of 
the pleasure. But in the future, I should 
be grateful to be left out of it.” 

“You—" Alison gasped incredulously, 
“you fought—about me?” 

“Scarcely,” Walter’s lips curled con- 
temptuously. “I have never 
thought it necessary to go 
back to Stone-age tactics to 
avenge an insult. There are 
civilized — and quite as ef- 
fective—ways.,” 

“But did Somebody insult 
me?” 

Walter continued to regard 
her honest bewilderment as 
a deliberate affectation. He 
shrugged his Shoulders. “It 
was no insult, of course,” he 
said impatiently. “If you're 
marrying me for money, 
that is our affair purely. If 
we're satisfied, it's nobody 
else's business,” 3 

Alison stopped short at the 
head of the deserted stairs. 
For the moment she had for- 
gotten the fight. “Somebody 
— said that I was marrying you 
(Continued on page 27) 


Reconditioning Your Hair 


Repairing the ravages of summer is a simple matter 


if you follow Ellen Rose Drckey’s program 


EPTEMBER is “checking-up” time 
—especially as far as beauty is con- 
cerned. Those hot summer suns and 

breezes always have had a way of draw- 
ing out the natural oils from complexions 
and scalps, you know! So if you are 
really “beauty wise,” you will be glad to 
lavish a few more than ordinary atten- 
tions on yourself — attentions that cost 
little or nothing except a few moments 
of your time every day. This month let’s 
concentrate on the hair and some of the 
after-summer hair problems. 

Too much hot sun, shining directly on 
the hair day after day, exacted its certain 
toll from countless thousands of scalps, 
and too much water has been quite as 
harmful. Those daily or twice or thrice 
daily Swims in lake, sea or stream—espe- 
cially when indulged in without the 
regular Protection of a bathing cap—have 
most certainly tried the patience of many 
a “crowning glory,” the more so if fre- 
quent soap and water shampoos have 
been neglected. 

’ Course, if you had taken pains dur- 
padi summer months Systematically to 
the fe your hair “the wrong way” out in 

-~ tresh air, to massage your scalp every 
ma for two or three minutes, and to 
z Ane it properly and regularly, much 
ne wean Sa deplorable condition would 
too la ave been avoided. It is not 

ate, though, to begin right now. 


Brushing and Massage 


Brushing th i 
and massagi i 


„now, is the answ t 
b er to most of our 
pea ills. Next, massage loosens the 


Brushin 

3 dust and grime from 
and gives it a more lively 
Whether your hair is too 


that n 
» brush R 


If yours is dry 

brush attacks the 

y for a second before the hair 
ea If over-oily, brush the 
rcely touch the scalp. Sounds 
oesn’t it?—and it is well worth 


assage the back 

your neck. The whole 

von e but a very few minutes’ 

ae 7 scalp is abnormally tight 

Z e the dandruff is fine and 
Paan dip the tips of your 
alcohol VOo or castor-oil mixed 
before massaging. Add a 


few more drops of castor-oil to the alco- 
hol than will dissolve in it. 

Keep your brush and comb scrupu- 
lously clean. Wash them frequently in 
soap and water or ammonia and water. 
Rinse them in hot water and let the sun’s 
rays do the rest. It is astonishing how 
many women borrow one another's 
combs! A brush or a comb should be 
quite as personal a belonging as a tooth- 
brush. For the average normal scalp, 
the hair should be washed about every 
two weeks, although in some cases more 
frequent shampooing is necessary — de- 
pending on one’s occupation and daily 
exposure to the soil of travel. 


Choose a Good Soap 


Choose a good, pure soap or a reliable 
prepared shampoo. You can make an 
excellent shampoo by shaving the soap, 
adding a little hot water and simmering 
until the soap is dissolved. Apply the 
liquid when tepid, massaging it into the 
scalp until a thick, creamy lather covers 
every bit of hair. Rinse with rather hot 
water. Repeat the lathering and rinse 
with first hot, then tepid water. An ad- 
ditional rinse—to remove any traces of 
soap and to help brighten the hair —is 
made by adding the strained juice of two 
lemons to a wash-bowl of tepid water. 
Rinse off with clear water. Dry your hair 
by hand and in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, if possible. 

If your hair is dry and brittle or even 
if it is too oily, a few special steamings 
will help to normalize the condition. You 
can steam your hair and scalp at home. 
Just provide a kettle of boiling water and 
a Turkish towel. Cover the back of your 
head with the towel and pin the towel 
around your throat. Hold the towel over 
the kettle with one hand and with the 
other hand gently massage the scalp. This 
helps to open the pores. Three or four 
minutes will be enough. After that, 
drape the towel about your head like 
a turban for another few minutes, 

If your hair is abnormally dry, a little 
olive-oil or a mixture of equal parts of 
olive-oil and castor-oil may be applied 
to the scalp with absorbent cotton pads. 
If an over-oily condition exists, a very 
little crude oil used instead of the other 
oils has been found in many cases to be 
helpful. After the oils have been applied, 
steam the scalp for another few minutes, 
massaging well. If you possess a sun- 
lamp or even a heat lamp, the hair may 
be exposed to this treatment for a short 
time before shampooing with beneficial 
effects. When shampooing after an oil 
treatment use only the purest soap and 
be sure to lather and rinse carefully 
three times instead of twice. 
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You Win your 


BEAUTY CONTEST 


if Your Skin 
is fresh and Lovely 


“ HAT an attractive girl—what lovely skin!” Do people say that 

of you? Then you are winning the Beauty Contest you engage 
in every day. You need not be a “beauty,” but your skin must be 
soft and clear. Get a dozen cakes of Camay today—and win. 


What a joy your complexion will 
be to you, once you make gentle 
Camay your beauty soap! Keep 
your skin soft, immaculate. Use 
Camay twice a day. 


This young teacher is receiving a very precious tribute to 
her beauty. For children—even the tiniest—judge the beauty 
of their mothers, of their teachers, of every grown-up per- 
son they meet. Like older people, they are drawn to you 
if your skin is soft and fresh. Start using Camay today! 


Pure, creamy-white Camay— 
now daintily wrapped in green 
and yellow, and protected by crisp 
Cellophane. Even in cold, hard 
water Camay gives rich lather. 


H™ is the beauty secret of thousands of lovely women. A 

quick, pearly lather with Camay—a soft cloth and warm 
water. Then a cold rinse. For nothing responds more gen- 
erously to a little care than your skin. When you use Camay, 
you use the finest, mildest, most refreshing complexion soap 
in the world! And here’s more good news! Camay saves 
you money... at least 20% of the cost of other beauty 
brands. For today the Soap of Beautiful Women is priced in 
harmony with the times! Get a dozen cakes today. 


CAMAY 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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I SHE LOOKS YOUNG till 
She Takes Off Her Hat 


Modern Girl 
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Removes 


! CORNS 


make money. I have my son. Life goes 
along.” He made a sharp gesture and 
turned to her, his face gray with misery. 
‘Td have cut my right hand off rather 


prise him. She had got to like them quite 
a lot before she discovered it. 

She found it out late in the afternoon 
the day he returned. And went off down 


Ends Pain at Once! 
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oe Wm. M. Scholl, the sats eo 
sathority, for treating corns, callouses an 
sore tees, It's denbiecetiont Stops pain 
instantly. Removes the entire corn or cal- 
lous in $8 hours. Thin, specially Medicated 
Disks, used in conjunction with Dr. 
Scholl's Zi give 

you these quick, safe, 

sure results. 


No Extra Cost! 
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Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. 
This great secret of the canary 
breeders of the Se. Andreasburyg is 
a food, a tonic and a song-restorer. 
It has been the one depend- 
able bird specific for more 
than 50 years. 

Sold by all druggists. Mailed for 
iSc tm coin or stamps, BIRD 
BOOK FREE. 
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THE BOAT WENT SO FAST VICTORIA THOUGHT SHE WOULD BE SHIPWRECKED 


The Saling Trip 


Velma Simkins tells how the wooden doll almost lost her 
life because her wish for a boat ride came true 


F VICTORIA stood on the very tip 
edge of the trunk top on which she 
lived she could see the sky. Only a 

small patch of it showed through the low 
attic window so far from the dark corner 
under the eaves where she lived, but even 
that was better than none to a wooden 
doll who was homesick for the sight of 
the sea with the whole sky above it, 

“Every summer,” Victoria explained 

sadly to her friend Mr. Squeaky-Weeky, 
the gray mouse, “when I lived in the art- 
ist's studio I went on a voyage with him. 
We got on a boat and sailed until we 
came to Canada. It is for the voyage that 
I am longing now. To feel a boat rocking 
beneath me again, and to see nothing but 
the blue sky overhead. Oh, why did I 
ever come to live in this stuffy garret!” 
“Dear Victoria,” Mr. Squeaky-Weeky 
said coaxingly, “what you need is a change 
from this attic. Why don’t you do what 
the other toys are doing now? Come out 
into the center of the playroom floor 
where Anna may see you tomorrow 
morning. Maybe she would take you 
down to the porch and play with you. 
Every night the toys who were played 
with the day before have great tales to 
tell of the fun they had down-stairs. 
Can't you hear them now? It is the cir- 
cus rider showing them the dress that 
Anna’s mother made her yesterday.” 

Victoria turned her head and listened 
to the chatter and laughter. But she was 
too miserable to care. “Silly things,” she 
said crossly. “As if they had never seen 
a little girl before! They all know we 
are here in the attic to be played with 
by the children who visit Grandmother 
Wallace. No, Mr. Squeaky-Weeky, I won't 
stand out in the middle of the floor where 
Anna can see me. If she cannot find me 
back here on my trunk, I don’t care if 
she never finds me. The only thing I 
want is to be on a boat again.” 


OW Mr. Squeaky-Weeky knew that 
Victoria did not mean half she said 
when she was unhappy, so he paid no at- 
tention at all, but ran home to think 
things over. And there he made his plans, 
and waited until daybreak when he knew 
Victoria would be sound asleep. Then he 
crept out very slowly, picked Victoria up 
without waking her, and carried her out 
to the very center of the playroom floor. 
There he left her, and ran back to his hole 
in the wall to wait until things happened. 
And there he was, listening and watch- 
ing, when Anna ran up the attic stairs 
the next morning and found her lying 
there. “Mother, Mother,” she called. 
“Look what I found. Isn’t she pretty? 
A doll made all of wood.” 
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Anna’s mother came, and together they 
admired Victoria. “Do you know what I 
think she is?” she said. “I think this is 
Cousin John’s little wooden manikin who 
used to pose for some of his pictures 
when he was a young artist. He told me 
he sent her to your grandmother for the 
playroom. Isn't she lovely? She can 
move her arms and legs almost as well 
as you can.” 

Victoria was so happy over this praise 
that she turned this way and that, just 
to show how gracefully she could move. 
But she nearly fainted from joy when she 
heard Anna say, “Mother, let's take her 
down to the creek and let her sail on my 
new boat.” 


O THEY walked down through the 

apple orchard to the creek and there 
they put her on board a fine green and 
white boat with white sails. They stood 
her up on deck with one arm about the 
mast so she would not fall. Then Anna 
climbed out on a low, flat rock and placed 
the boat carefully in the water. Instantly 
the swift current caught it and carried it 
downstream. The little boat rocked up 
and down and Victoria looked up at the 
sky and felt happy. 

It went rocking between low green 
banks on which daisies grew in white 
patches; it passed a long sunny meadow 
where a woodchuck came out of his hole 
to look; it slid under branches of trees 
that hung low to shade the water. And 
once it struck a rock and whirled around 
and around in dizzy fashion until Vic- 
toria feared that she would be ship- 
wrecked. But then it shook itself free, 
and sailed on. 

Finally she noticed that the speed of 
the boat was increasing. It seemed that 
the farther away from home they got the 
faster the boat went, so fast, indeed, that 
the little fish had to scurry out of their 
path for fear of being struck. At last she 
saw the cause. The small stream that her 
boat was on was about to flow into a 
much larger one. The boat went faster 
and faster and faster, until Victoria clung 
tightly to the mast. She knew that if her 
boat sailed into the big stream it would 
soon reach the big river which in turn 
would take her on to the ocean—the very 
ocean she had been longing to see. But 
suddenly she did not want to see the 
ocean at all. She wanted to go back to 
the attic and see Mr. Squeaky-Weeky and 
all her friends, the toys. 

Just then, when her boat was simply 
racing through the water, she heard 
someone running. And there was Anna, 
standing out on a big gray stone, waiting 
to catch her as she came along, 
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“But suppose,” she said, speaking 
quietly and giving him her full, straight, 
honest look, “suppose I want to be in it?” 

“What do you mean?” His Voice shook 
with eagerness, 

“You wouldn't have fallen in love with 
me—your kind of a man—if there was 
any chance of your being happy with 
your wife. You're sure to have done 
everything you could to be happy and 
to make her happy. If you can’t be—”’ 
She laid her hand over his. “You’ve spent 
your life thinking of others—working for 
them—trying to make them happy. Don't 
you think you've earned the right to 
think of your own happiness now?” 

Tho hollows of the hills were filled 
with shadows when they rode back to 
the hotel. They had talked their way 
down to bedrock. In Reno, Mexico, 
somewhere, he’d get a divorce. It was 
going to be hard to give up his son for 
even part of the time; hard to see the 
thing through with his wife, who would 
never understand, or try to; hard to run 
counter to his town. But their happiness 
together would be worth everything it 
cost. 

“We can't turn our backs on the finest 
thing either of us has ever known,” he 
said. 

The next day he went away ona week's 
business trip, and Lila had a chance to 
go over everything in her mind. Day 
after day she thought about it. And 
nothing changed. 

She used to think about it lying on the 
beach watching the birds and the bath- 
ers, and one day she fell in there with a 
clear-eyed, earnest, rather dull and un- 
imaginative young woman and her child. 
There was nothing dramatic about the 
way she found out that they were John 
Boynton’s wife and son, come on to sur- 


the shore to be alone. He found her 
there in the early twilight when he came 
looking for her. 

“You haven't changed, have you?” he 
said at once. “You—you're going on? 
Having her come hasn't made any differ- 
ence, has it?” 

She made her eyes meet his resolutely, 
but her heart shook in her breast. She 
threw out her hands in a wide gesture. 
“It's made all the difference —changed 
everything — seeing her— knowing how 
much you are to her. IfI take you away, 
TIl be taking her life. There won't be 
anything left. You're all she has. All 
she’s ever had. And I can't! I thought I 
could even when I came off down here. 
But I can't.” 

He did not speak, and for a moment 
there was no other sound but the quiet 
rhythm of the waves. 

“I ought to be strong enough to do it,” 
she said. “I don't know why I’m not. 
I thought I'd be strong enough for any- 
thing—have the courage—if I ever loved 
anyone as I—as I love you. But I’m not. 
Not even—” she dropped her hand and 
found his—“not even for your sake.” 

They were silent again, their hands 
c : 

“Will you ever be able to forgive me?” 
she said. 

He turned then and she saw his eyes. 

“Why, you—you couldn't have gone on 
either!” she cried. 

“No,” he said, and the light that had 
been in him that day on the hill was gone 
out. “I thought I could, but I can’t, I— 
I'm no more free than you are.” 

The waves slapped against a little 
moored boat. A pair of shags went flap- 
Ping by, going home together. 

“Maybe,” Lila said sadly, “maybe only 
cruel people are ever really free.” 

And they went back to his wife. 


The Talking Doll 


(Continued from page 24) 


for your money,” she repeated incredu- 
lously, “and you don't think it’s an 
insult?” 

“I think it was extremely poor taste.” 

“Poor taste,” Alison repeated slowly. 
“But you think it’s true?” 

“Don't let’s be naive and melodramatic,” 
Walter said impatiently. “There’s nothing 
disgraceful in your having noticed that 
I'm rather well off, is there? Any more 
than in my having seen that you are 
beautiful. Why make a tragedy out of 
perfectly obvious things?” 

“And I thought you loved me!” she 
said. “Thought I loved you.” 

“Of course I love you,” said Walter 
impatiently. He tried to take her arm. 

Alison drew away as though his faint 
touch hurt her, held tight to the baluster. 
“I wonder why,” she said slowly, “I ever 
thought I loved you.” 

The orchestra was still playing its in- 
terminable medley of old-fashioned airs. 
Faintly again the tantalizing, half-for- 
gotten, half-familiar lilt came from the 
distance. Only this time, the very violins 
seemed to be singing the ribald old words: 


“She likes whiskey and I like rum 

And both together don’t we have fun! 
Ha-ha-ha—you and me— 

Little brown jug, how I love thee!” 


The girl stared at this stranger who was 
trying to draw her toward the door. This 
selfish, cold, cynical stranger who had 
thought he owned her. Thought he had 
bought her. But Alison was not seeing 
Walter at all. It was as though she were 
looking straight through him to another 
man, Another man, tall and dark, too, 
with deep-set brown eyes. But his eyes 
were not cold and hard like Walter's, 
they were wise and merry and very kind. 


“Dan, what a song to Sing to a child!” 

The music stopped and across the long 
and half-forgotten years came the crunch 
of snow under little buckled overshoes, 
The feel of a clasp, warm and infinitely 
protecting, holding a little mittened hand. 

“Billy—Billy, you're making—” The 
familiar homely phrasing—the dear fa- 
miliar voice. 

The stranger spoke, still as though he 
thought he owned her, “Well, are you 
coming?” 

To think she had been nearly tricked 
by a mere accident of height and fleeting 
likeness! 

Alison shook her head, looking at Wal- 
ter. “No,” she said quietly. “Never.” 

The spell was broken. What a tom-fool 
mistake she had almost made! To think 
of looking for Father there! 

Without a backward glance at Walter, 
she turned and ran down the stairs. 

A man was standing just outside the 
gymnasium door. A young man, stocky, 
sturdy, with broad strong shoulders and 
close-clipped light hair. At the sound of 
Alison’s steps he turned. His necktie was 
under one ear, his shirt collar ripped 
open. His chin was cut and one eye was 
black and swollen. At sight of her the 
man crimsoned. “Alie—what—” 

Alison ran on blindly, flinging pride and 
caution away together in sheer terror. It 
was Ruddy, and if she had lost him— 

He took a step toward her, saw her face. 

“Alie!” 

She ran straight into his arms. A breath- 
less moment of suspense, then they tight- 
ened hungrily about her. 

“Alie, you’ve come back!” 

She felt his arm tremble, he was bend- 
ing his face to hers— 

This was real. 
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Little Miss Hurricane 


(Continued from page 14) 


more went wrong, she argued, it would 
be all their fault. And anyway, she was 
going to give Bill a piece of her mind. 

She found the ladder and swung up on 
to the boat-deck. A lone light in the 
Shack was a suspicious eye watching her. 
It was very dark up here, and there was 
no hand-rail; and the stars wove dizzily 
in their courses as the vessel rolled, and 
the deck throbbed underfoot. She felt 
suddenly alone and helpless in a world 
as black, as hostile, as an endless cave. 

Far off, as if from another world, she 
heard the two quick strokes of the bell 
on the forecastle head, echoed—after a 
pause—by the higher, smaller tones on 
the bridge. 

Through the deep stillness that shut 
down, now, the ship thrummed and 
shook as if with silent laughter. The 
Stars swarmed this way and that, without 
reason; and the white light on a mast 
overhead winked as the mast dipped; and 
the swirl of water, far below past the 
Bedford's sheer, was a hiss of derision. 

“Well,” Joan said, very quietly, and 
took her lip in her teeth, “what I th-think 
of you, young man—” 

She turned to go down. At the same 
moment there was a rush of footsteps 
clattering on the ladder, sound of hard 
breathing, and a black shadow blotted 


“But, Bill! 


You mean Mark and Luther 
know you're 


re here? Do they suspect—” 

“The chief knows he’s got a fireman 
on his port watch, name of Weaver, W. 
Mark may have seen the name when the 
office clerk handed him his binnacle list. 
But neither knows me from Adam.” 

No, of course they wouldn't. Joan had 
come to feel that she herself knew Bill 
so thoroughly, it was easy to forget that 
he had drifted in to work with Mercan- 
tile from out of town. She wished, mo- 
mentarily, that she had taken her courage 
in her hands, back in those comparatively 
simple days, and brought Bill boldly be- 
fore Lyddy and the others. “Look here. 
Here's Bill Weaver, Like him?” But then 
she was glad she had not, In those days 
Lyddy would have put her foot down. 
There would have been words and words 
and words. Lyddy would certainly have 
told Mark and Luther at the first oppor- 
tunity. And then maybe he wouldn't 
be here. She didn't know what on earth 
she was going to do with him. But it 
was good, she acknowledged—it was won- 
derfully good to have him here. 

“Thought you wanted to talk,” Bill 
rallied her. “What’s up, honey?” 

“N-nothing, Bill. I was just thinking.” 

“Don’t do it. Dangerous. Sheer think- 
ing has done more damage in this world 
—you’d be surprised.” 

. “Applesauce, I know now what I wanted 

~to say. Bill, I think it was downright 
mean of you to hatch this plot like this 
and never breathe a word to me. Bill, 
listen—why didn’t you tell me?” 

He moved his head slowly to look at 
her. The starlight fell faintly on his 
short, furry black hair, on the straight 
line of his nose, the little hollow over his 
cheek-bone, and his wide dark eyes. She 
saw that he was trembling. And in his 
eyes she saw exultation, sudden tender- 
ness and overwhelming pride. Was giving 
Bill a piece of her mind always to mean 
giving herself away? For she had done 
that. Admitting that she had suffered, 
thinking him gone maybe forever, was 
as much as admitting that she loved him. 
But he had, by the look of him, given 
himself away too. If looks could be 
believed. Why, she asked desperately, 
didn’t Bill speak out? 


and stopped. In the darkness she knew 
it was Bill. That amazed and troubled 
her. 

Neither spoke at first. Bill didn’t want 
to. Joan couldn't. 


“I knew you'd come,” Bill said, rather 
shakily. 

It was a mistake, and not his first. In- 
wardly she wouldn't have missed this 
moment or had it changed in the least 
detail, for anything on earth; but out- 
wardly she felt herself growing cool and 
reflective. She had changed, somehow, 
and without liking him any the less, 
either. She had grown wise, it seemed 
to her, through suffering; she had a new 
sense of proportion about Bill, a willing- 
ness, if necessary, to deny something 
that he had once rebuffed—it amounted 
to that—unless he could prove, once and 
for all, how he felt about her. If Bill 
thought for one minute that it was going 
to be all plain sailing for him from now 
on, just because they were on the same 
ship bound for Rio, unknown to every- 
body—why, Bill was dead wrong, 

“Bill,” she said calmly, “I want to talk 
to you. No, wait. I'm serious.” 

Bill laughed and said so was he. And 
he reached up, flipped a corner off Num- 
ber 4's tarpaulin, and swung her aloft 
and inside. They two just fitted the 
sternsheets of that craft. 

“How's this for a place?” Bill whispered. 

She wouldn't look at him. “Bill, I want 
to know something, and I want it Straight. 
Why did you do this—come along, I 
mean?” 

“Do you have to be told that?” 

There was no doubting his tone. He 
was amazed that she didn’t know. And 
yet he had said he was going before he 
knew that she was, Joan hesitated. 

“But how could you do it?” 

“Everybody in town knew it as soon 
as you did, or nearly. Old Mark buzzed 
it round—had to—when you put up the 
house for sale, [had to work fast, that’s all.” 


E WAS saying, very low: “I'm ter- 

ribly sorry. Would have let you 
know if I possibly could. It—wouldn’t 
have been so easy for you to keep it dark, 
if you had known. And I didn’t have 
time, anyway. Afraid to write. Letters 
can be opened by loving sisters. Oh, Joan, 
Joan! Let's forget those days.” 

That was the trouble with Bill. He was 
so dog-goned satisfactory. He almost al- 
ways had a reason for everything, and 
at the time it seemed unassailable. Joan 
wouldn't have had him different by so 
much as a freckle. But it wasn’t until 
later that she realized that, after all, he 
had really explained nothing. 

Bill put his hand on hers. “Joan, it 
doesn’t matter to you, does it,” he said 
abruptly, “who or what I am?” 

She looked at him Sharply, and looked 
away. What he said could be taken two 
ways. If you cared nothing whatever 
about a person, who or what he was 
meant nothing to you; but if you cared 
greatly, that question mattered nothing 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Jack be quick, 
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MILLIONS of people owe their freedom 
from painful feet to Dr.Scholl’sFoot-Eazer, 
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shoes, Scientifically adjusted to your arches 
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sides, send me your name immediately. No experience 
necessary Particulars free. Albert Mills, 1739 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, O. 


EARN TO $40 WEEKLY 
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SELL 3 DRESSES $3.95. 
Seventy other amazing values, Earn dresses Free. Ex- 
perience unnecessary, Marvelous sample outfit, gorgeous 
Fall styles Free. Fashion Frocks, Dept. K-1038, Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. Names em- 
bossed in gold. $1 dozen up. MTHighest commission, 
Sample free. Also assortments, J. Dunbar Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


aeea hal apa 
AGENTS EANN BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS for 
our beautiful dress goods, silks, wash fabrics, hosiery, 
fancy goods, Sample Outfit furnished. The National 
Dry Goods Co., Dept. H-47, 573 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MAKE MONEY. SELL EXCLUSIVE ALL-FOLDER 
assortment of 21 Christmas Greetings Sells $1 Costs 
50c. Also beautiful Persoyal Cards. Lowest prices. Big 
commissions; bonus. Grayhell, 35N E 19th, New York 














FASTEST, EASIEST MONEY-MAKER! Sell beautiful 
Christmas greeting assortment of 21 distinctive folders. 
Low price, Sample box on approval. Bluchird Studios, 
Dept. 5-B, Fitchburg, Mass, 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SALESPEOPLE—Woman's World offers an exceptional 
opportunity to men and women who have their own cars 
and are free to travel rura} routes in the Middle West. 
Our new Subscribers’ Service is the best ever concelred 
and sells on sight. Hustlers easily earn $5.00 to $10 00 
per day, Write at once for particulars. Address Rural Sales 
Dept., Woman’s World, 4223 W, Lake St, Chicago. 

WANTED, MEN — WOMEN, 18-50 qualify for steady 
Government Positions, Salary Nange, $105-$250 month. 
Tald yearly vacations. Common education ; experience 
unnecessary, Thousands appointed yearly. Write, In- 
struction Bureau, 105, St. Louis, Mo, 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM."" $105.00 to $250.00 month. 
Men—women, 18 to 50. Steady. Many Post-depression 
jobs, Prepare now. List positions Free Write immediately, 
Franklin Institute, Dept, A-29, Rochester, N. Y, 











WANTED: FALSE TEETH. We pay hich as $10 qe 
full sets, <Any condition. We buy crowns, kds, 
Jewelry, gold, silver, Department B, Western Metal 
Company, Bloomington, Minois, 


EARN MONEY HOME! Women interested in earning 
money at home during spare hours, send stamp for de- 
talls. Eller Co., Dept. 50, 277 Broadway, New York, 
Work for “Unclo Sam. $105-$280 month. Thousands 
Post-depression jobs, Sample coaching Free. Write ane 
diately, Franklin Instituto, Dept, A-22, Rochester, N, Y. 
MAKE $12 doz. embroidering Scarfs; experience ungas 
essary Write, Aladdin-O, 373 Fulton, Brooksa, aoe 
SONG POEM WRITERS, COMPOSERS WANTED, 50-5) 
| Plan. Indiana Song Bureau, Salem, Indiana, : 
TRIAL OFFER—Kodak films developed 50. prhini; ac 
| Moser & Son, Dept. 5, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati Ohic 





For Sweaters, Baby Sets, 
Berets and Hook Rugs. 


Lowest Prices. 
DELAINE MFG. co. 
FREE SAMPLES 135-A,S.2ndSt.,Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c, each. Sample free, 
Address: “'Cuticura,” Dept.3 X Malden, Mass, 








Little Miss Hurricane 


(Continued from page 28) 


i jll’s voice, though his hand 
a ak abaya She wanted to 
know about Bill most terribly. - i 

But she certainly would not rise to this 
sort of bait, thank you. When Bill was 
casual like that, he was apt to be fooling. 
She had learned this. And she was fright- 
ened; she was, actually, terror-stricken 
lest he go ahead and tell her he was 
something impossible, and she wouldn't 
be able to know whether it was true or 
not. Not that it would matter, she told 

. But— 
erin son a whoop,’ she said. 

“J might be a bootlegger.” It was al- 
most a agueson A 

i mi . 

"ae tice of the blood in disguise.” 


his experiences, 


false modesty or conceit. 


if you don’t like Steve Tatlock, 
you tell me back 
shop at home? 
mentioned his name.” 


7 


HE laughed a little. Always, in white table. Poor Joan. 

ducks or dungarees and frayed sneak- 
ers, there had been something a trifle 
princely about Bill. 

“Or a jailbird,” he persisted. i 

“You can say rotten things at times,” 
she said, and pulled her hand away. 

He was silent and, she thought, dissatis- 
fied. Well, he had only himself to blame. 
She loved him too well to give in by the 
slightest sign. Just as soon as he chose 
to be candid, she would be. 

“This Tatlock person...” Bill ob- 
served uncomfortably. And at once the 
light broke over her. 

“Well, what about him?” 

“This. I don't like him.” 

“Why on earth not, Bill?” 

“Looks like a four-flusher. And—this 
sounds funny—but honest, I ran into him 
last night snooping around Number 2 
hold with a flashlight.” 

“But, Bill,” Joan cried, now really 
astonished, “isn’t a cargo hold just the 
place where a supercargo belongs? He's 
in charge of the freight.” 

“No need after the hatches are on,” 
Bill insisted stubbornly. 

While the ship lifted and dipped twice, 
there was silence. Then: “Why were you 
down there, yourself, Bill?” Joan asked 
softly. “It’s a long way from the fireroom 
and the forecastle,” 

She had thought he would instantly 
give a reason, a good reason. To her con- 
sternation, he said nothing. He sat there 
motionless, looking away from her. 

_ “Do you believe that anything is fair 
in business—if you can get away with it?” 
he asked cautiously. 

“Certainly not,” she said promptly, be- 
wildered. “But what’s that got to do 
with—” 

“Not even if a man’s happiness depends 
on it?” Bill urged. 

“Are you crazy? What has a man’s 
happiness to do with right and wrong? 
hat are you getting at?” 

Nothing special,” Bill said gloomily. 
ust wanted to know. I tell you, Joan, 
I don't like that man. Is it—is it neces- 
Sary for you to be with him so much?” 

She almost laughed in his face. A week 
sgo she would have. But now she saw 
nat Bill's jealousy—it was clearly only 
‘hat—might be a very powerful weapon 


the always articulate, was silent. 
answer. 


more than she had ever suffered. 
couldn’t stand it. 


to have him silent like that. She leaned 
toward him; her lips parted, and she 
whispered, “Oh, Bill, please tell me!” 

“Wait. Listen!” 

Footsteps, faint at first, were coming 
quickly nearer along the boat-deck. 

Very cautiously Bill pulled the loose 
tarpaulin up so that it lay over their 
heads and flat on the boat's stern, and 
they were in absolute darkness. The foot- 
steps, now muffled, came on. “He'll go 
by,” Bill muttered. “Dog-gone it!” 

But whoever it was did nothing of the 
sort, At a point that brought him right 
alongside the stern of Number 4, the foot- 
steps stopped. And then a hand fell on 
the gunwale. 

(Continued in the October issue) 


Synopsis of the Story 


When Joan tells Bill Weaver that her 
newly married sister has decided to go to 
sea with her sailor husband, she expects 
him to share her elation, for Lyddy’s 
departure will mean that Joan can get a 
job and be free to enjoy life with Bill, 
a stranger in town who has a job at the 
Mercantile ship yards. 

He disappoints her by receiving the 
great news coolly and advises her to go 
with Lyddy because he must leave town 
on a mission he cannot explain. Angered 
by his lack of consideration and fearful 
that his mysterious job may not be an 
honorable one, Joan rushes away from 
him and accepts the invitation of Captain 
Mark, Lyddy’s brother-in-law, to accom- 
pany the bridal party to Rio de Janeiro. 

The party boards the Bedford at Boston 
several days later. While the vessel is 
being loaded Joan enjoys a mild flirtation 
with Steve Tatlock, the supercargo. She 
is talking to him as the ship sets sail, and 
is astounded to see Bill, dressed like a 
stoker, on the deck below. 


“ 


in her hands, an impulse that might force 
tm to tell her what she wanted to know. 
e first place,” she began, very 


“In th 





quietly indeed, “I like Steve Tatlock. . I 
like to be with him and hear him tell of 
He's had a lot of them, 
and he talks about them without any 
And in the sec- 
ond place, I don’t see, Bill,” she added, 
still gently but not without point, “what 
right you have to mind, in the circum- 
stances, who I go with or what in thunder 
I do. And in the third place—”’ She 
drew a quick breath, for something aston- 
ishing had just occurred to her—“why, 
didn’t 
there in the paint 
You knew him. You 


She waited, expecting fireworks —in- 
dignant avowals, denials, rights asserted, 
and everything at last laid plainly on the 


For here again, Bill the plausible, Bill 
True, 
he started to speak, but evidently changed 
his mind. He let her say on, and had no 


Joan waited until the silence became 
unbearable. He was suffering, she knew, 
She 
She didn't know 
whether she hated him, now, or not; but 
one way or the other she couldn’t bear 
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We have no agents. Write for Catalog. 
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SSETTEGI® 
CHRISTMAS FOLDERS 


IN BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOX—NEW! NOVEL! DAINTY! 
usive richly Desatifal material of watered 


Town. 


| 
i 





Sample. Wri 
7 Wator Street 


Ce ee ee) 3) 
Pleasant casy way to eam moncy. Sell] 

wonderful Christmas box assortment of 
2idainty parchment folders, Biggest val- UJ 


6523 Ridge Boclevard, Dept. A- 1, 


Droskiyn, N. T. f°] 
A eauneaagaunaauas 


EASILY EARNED 
Make large profits quickly, Sell 
finest Christmas card assortment. 
Contains21 strikingly beautiful FOLDERS. 
ew, exclusive designs. w price makes 
every y buy. Wonderful money-making 
opportunity. Season here, Sample box on 
approval. Just write today. 

HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. K-1, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Sy BIG PAY for SPARE TIME 


No experie: E bi * 
dsest Christmas ber arst. ST (Argeriea'a 
tad Perceal Onog 4122, 50 

a a s 

Artistic Card Co., Dept. ax. 
















Peterman's Ant Food Is death to ants., Sprin- 
klo it about tho floor, window allis, ahelves, 
etc. Effective 24 hours a day. Safe. Over 
1,000,000 cans sold last year. At your druggist's. 





YOU don’t need experience. We show 

you how to decorate beautiful gift- 
Wares right in your own home. No tedious study, 
Simplo *3-step* method makes everything easy. Big 
demand for these decorated giftware %. Earn from 
$25 to $50 a week— full time or spare time, No 
canvassing or selling We furnish new “Automatic 
Salesman” that sells for you. 

Big Artist’s Outfit Free of Extra Cost 
We furnish it and everything you need to start. Enjoy 
spare hours at home decorating Gifts, Bridge Prizes, 
Toys, etc. More like fun than work. Hundreds mak- 
ing big money this fascinating way. 





Use Both Sides— woven Revers- 
J ible for double wear. Tworugs 
in ONE. The same deep, lux- 
urious nap, the same rich Ori- 
Two-Tone 


Factory to You —at Low Prices 


Money Back if you don’t say, 
“the richest looking rugs I se 
ever seen for so little money. 


Send Us Your Old 


We NOW PAY EXPRESS 
or FREIGHT — from your 


Write for Free Boox 
in colors that tells 
how we scientifically 
merge and reclaim 
the valuable wools 
—scour, sterilize, 
| bleach, respin, dye 
PN and weave into new 
me Tugs IN A WEEK. 
$ A size to fit 
>A. every need. 
>> Week's 
TRIAL 
We guarantee to 
satisfy or pay for your 


OLSON RUG Co.......*, 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-29 : 
Largest Rug Factory Dealing Direct with the Home = 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE = 





















We are 50 sure l 

















A clean fight 
with household foes 


Tuer nasty job of scrubbing and 
scouring toilet bowls is out of date. 
The modern way is clean and simple 
and thorough. Sani-Flush keeps the 
toilet spotless and odorless. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this antisep- 
tic, cleansing powder into the bowl 
(directions are on the can), then 
flush. The porcelain is brilliantly 
clean and that unseen trap that de- 
fies the work of a brush is purified 
and safe. Sani-Flush cannot harm 
the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
tors. See directions on can.) 



































Show long established, extracrdinarily 
low-priced Schwer Christmas Line— 
Il Holiday 






Features; surprisingly 
up—2l Bex, all Fo 

“Pe als,” Girt 
s. Everybody 
No experience, 
t. 100 ft. Little effort 
Write today, 


CHARLEY SCHWER Dept. WW-o Westlield, Mass 
—————————— 
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Wrap- 
COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

FURNISHED 










X beautiful ot 
TON EREET ES ee 
HILTON G A 
179 Lincoln St. Dept. K-21 Boston, Mass. 


BIG PAY! For spare-time work looking after 
* our renewal subscriptions in your 


town. Send post-card to 
Mrs. C. B. Roid, Woman's Warid, 4223 W. Lake, Chicano 


EARN MONEY Easily- Quickly 
ROSETTE Parchment 


a Beautiful GIFT BOX 
a magnificent new and dainty material 


















Sample. rite 
E GREETING CARD COMPANY 
DEPT. 21 CAMBRIOGE, MASS. 









you can succeed we gire an absolute Warranty 
backed by a $1000 Gold Bond. 
















SDUSTHIES, DEPT, 17-M, ADRIAN, Micn, 
absolutely FREE and without obligation, 
t ISIDE Book and Plan for making money 
l without canvassing or selling, 
BNawmbsseocsave tee ee See 
t 

I 
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The April Competition 
The thousands of entries in our April competition on 
men's favorite recipes furnished the edi 
World with an interesting cross-sec 
America’s taste. About 19 per cent, or almost one-fifth, 


of the recipes were for meat dishes; 
next came cakes. 16 per cent of the 
total contributions; then pies, tarts 
and dumplings, M per cent, and vego 
tables-and-meat dishes, 11 per cent. 
Puddings, breads, vegetables, cookies, 
salads and cereals were next in order 
cf popularity. 

We will feature the prize-winners, 
chosen by a committee headed by Lily 

ixworth Wallace, in our cookery 


Peru, DL. “Southland Baked Steak.” 
Seos Pum: Mrs. Frank Powell 
Perry, Mo. “Crisscross Peaches and 
Cream Pie.” 
Tams Pare: Leona E. Anderson. Green 
Bay. Wis. “Butter Cream Devil's 


Food.” 
Mrs. A. Lessmeister, 

Forma Pam: Mrs Hjalmer Magnuson, 
Prizes of one dollar were: 

2 

Mrs. W. B. Gough, Yale, Mich. 

Mrs. O. V. Johnson. Needles, Calif. 

Mrs. Loweli Farber, LaGrange, Ind. 
N. Y. —Tee Enrroes. 
line bad spots with a basting of thread 


Foza Parze- 

Peru, BL. “Hunter’s Salad.” 

Two Harbors, Minn, “Pecan Waffles.” 

Winners of ten honorable mention 

Mrs. S. E Goldberg, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. W. J. Hadley, Rockwell City, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Paul F. Pearson, Altus, Okla. 

Mr W, D. Plattenburg, Canton, Il. 

Mss. Chester Thompson, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Tillie Hoffman. Ashton. Iowa. 

Mrs, W. F. Conklin. Greenport, L. I, 

Home Cleaning 

When dry cleaning a garment, out- 
in a contrasting calor. They will be 
casy to Gnd even after the dress is 


wet. —E. ML, Pa. 
Inharmonious 
Rufus: “You-all look bad, Mose. 


Wan't yo" operation a success?” 
Mose: “Boy, Ah’s mad! Aftah my 
Operation the doctor done sewed me 
Up wid white thread.” 
—Miss AL O, Iowa. 


Turkish Gum Bars 


3 tablespoons gala- 2 tablespoons lemon 
tine 


juice 
2 cups granulated Flavoring 
Sugar Coloring 


Tiny pinch of salt 

Soak gelatine in 23 cup of water for 
five minutes. Bring sugar and 2/3 cup 
of water to boil, then add soaked gela- 
tine and boil with constant stirring for 
20 minutes. Be very careful or it wil] 
stick and burn. Take 
from fire, add lemon 
juice, a teaspoon of 
peppermint extract 
and color green, or a 
teaspoon of winter- 





poe | 
= + 
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A MESSENGER OF SUN 


tors of Woman's 
tion of masculine 





green extract and color red, or flavor with 

lemon and leave uncolored. Turn into pan 

wet with ice water, to 24-inch depth, Leave 

a Overnight in cold place, cut in bars one 

~N, inch wide, three inches long, and coat 
_ With granulated sugar.—S.R.G.N.Y. 


WV The P ostman’s Whistle Page reflects the lights and shadows of our readers’ lives, We ask y 
homemaking ideas for saving money, ti 


ne 


Quiet in the Sick Room 


A small clock is a necessity in the sick room, 


annoyance, cover the clock with a glass bowl. 
then be seen but not heard, 


If your birthday is between 
August 22nd and September 21st, 
When the sun is in Virgo, 


UNCLE JEFF and his 


HOMELY PHILOSOPHY ON THE STARS 


Th’ qualities which old Mother Nature 
has shaken out of her grab-bag fer you 
folks whose birthday comes this month 
are as bright as th’ autumn leaves which 
are beginnin’ t fall ? th’ floor of th’ 
Hollow. Listen! 

Discriminating cleverness. Ability to 
make a living. And a keen intellect. So 
it is. In th’ scale of th’ destinies, brawn 
will never weigh as much as brain. But 


th’n education. 


more clever th’n some, no man is ever 
more clever than all. 

Preachin’ John says th’t intellect is an 
electric force of th’ brain on which God 
has placed no limit. Pleasures of th’ 
Senses pass, those of th’ mind endure, 
And yet one must allus beware of cul- 
tivatin’ th’ mind ť th’ shuttin’ out of 
other normal pleasures. 

You are critical of others but do not 
Spare your own weaknesses. A fault with 
a virtue hung to it. And th’ Virtue c'n 
be made to blot out th’ fault if you will 
consider th't those readiest t criticize are 
usually least able t' appreciate. In th’ 
world’s affairs there is no design so great 


trayin’ it. 


well t’ 


well as his feathers, 


testinal complaints, 





A Cooking Hint 


I have discovered a new flavoring for apple pic. Grate 
a little orange rind into the sugar and sprinkle it over 


, time and labor, For suggestions of not over 100 words 


= 







its ticking will irritate a nervous patient. To prevent this 


or good but it will take forty men t’ help 
forward a few inches what a single fool 
has stopped. Experience teaches more 


You easily dominate weaker characters 
and are given to unerring introspection. 
Don’t let th’ latter tendency wax too 
strong or it will interfere with th’ great 
amount of good you c’n do with th’ for- 
mer. Self-contemplation is too apt to end 
in self-conceit. There is nothin’ in this 
world so easy as to deceive one’s self, fer 
every man is his own greatest dupe, Be 
frank with yourself, Strivin’ t’ conceal a 
fault is sometimes th’ best means of be- 


A body has usually th’ good or ill 
qualities th’t he attributes ¢’ mankind. 
And everybody knows worse of himself 
than he knows of other men, Fire th’t 
is closest kept burns most of all. 


You are blessed with self-possession 
and are anxious to keep up appearances. 
Charming entertainers and companions. 
Th’ best government is that which teaches 
us how to govern oursel’s. And th’ most 
powerful person we ever meet up with 
is that one who has himself in his power. 
In your desire t’ please th’ public, it is 
consider th’t really observant 
folks allus look at th’ peacock’s feet as 


For your health’s sake: 
tious about th’ takin’ of drugs or narcotics 
and give strict heed to Symptoms of in- 


Gen. John J. Pershing shares your 
birth-month. And may the valiant ex- 
ample of this great man inspire you to 
valiant living in the smaller battles of life, 


ILA eee aed es 
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Taking No Chances 


A nervous little Scotsman who was riding on an ac- 
commodation train, the kind that stops at every station, 


It can jumped off at every stop. No sooner would the train 


slow up than out he would dash and in a few minutes 
come scooting back again. A fellow- 
traveler asked him whether he couldn't 
help him in some way. 

“Weel, it’s like this. I went to con- 
sult a specialist aboot my health and 
he found I had hearrrt trouble. I was 
afeared I hadna sae verry lang to live 
so I thocht it only richt to buy my 
ticket frae station to station.” 

—Mrs. E. U., Pa. 


For the Canning Season 


When canning, sterilize rubbers and 
lids in a French fryer. Place required 
number of rubbers and lids in the 
wire basket, which is immersed in 
boiling water. When ready to use, re- 
move the basket and the lids and rub- 
bers may be removed without danger 
of scalding the fingers in the hot 
water. —Mns, C. R., Iowa. 


Handle with Care 


In a country town hay or straw was 
scattered on the street before houses 
where there was sickness, to deaden 
the sounds of traffic. Little Jane 
passed such a place one day with her 
mother and asked why the straw was 
there. 

“Why, dear,’ Mother explained, 
“God sent little baby triplets to Mrs. 
Jones in that house.” 

“Gee!” said Jane, “He sure had them 
well packed, didn’t He?” 


—Mrs. E. L. B., Tex. 


Flower Stakes 


Don’t throw away your old um- 
brellas. Save them, for the ribs make 
excellent and long-lasting Supports for 
flowers. Paint them green and they 
will hardly be seen in the garden. 


—I. R., Ore. 


The Lesser Eyi] 


“Hello, Jones, who've you got in 
there?” 

“Old Saco. We decided to take him 
to the poorhouse.” 

“Oh, say now, that’s too bad. Can't 
we take care of him a while longer? 
I'll give him some corn.” 

At that old Saco raised up and 
asked: “Is it shelled?” 

“No—” 

“Drive on, Jones!” 


—Mnrs, A. RETS Colo. 
Graham Cracker Torte 


1 box Graham 


Be very cau- 


s k or 8 apples 

crackers bout 1 cup sugar 

Scant cup butter Whipped cream 
Roll the crackers until quite fine, 


> blend with half the butter, which 
JAN \p 5- U.S A gh been melted, then press two-thirds os 
i SUS GT a ON the mixture into a pie plate to form 
Set Vi, Sh gn Ba shell, reserving ‘the 
; NENEN SEn Ay a DE EX remaining portion for 
a Seren ~ An SES TZ the upper crust. Peel, 
= me Bhp e are A e core, cut small and cook 


the apples in a skillet 
with the remaining but- 
ter and the sugar, When tender, turn 
into the shell, cover with remaining EA 
crumbs and bake until edges are brown. \ 
Serve cold, topped with whipped cream. 

This cuts into portions for serving ex- 

actly like pie, —Mnrs. R. S., N. C. 












Giant, Blue-Ribbon PEONIES, 
Tulips, Hyacmths and Ins! 





ose granddaddies took prizes at 

FON Ha Ge brilliantly colored, full- 
bodied Darwins, the finest tulips grown; magnifi- 
cent hyacinths and iris from pedigreed strains that 
formerly only the wealthiest flower fanciers could 
afford—any, or all, may now be yours at a fraction 

i lar price. 

oF Ge ing flowers yourself. Let us send 
you postpaid a few of these cherished beauties for 
your garden—a source of pride and admiration for 
many years to come. See our limited offers below. 


These Blue-Blooded ARISTOCRATS OF 
FLOWERDOM_YOURS FOR A SONG 


Two Gorgeous PEONIES 


Great, fragrant balls of color, superbly beautiful 
against their background of rich, glossy foliage. 
A glorious spot of color on the lawn and a source 
of unlimited, showy bouquets throughout the en- 
tire blooming season. : 

These peonies are easy of culture, free from dis- 
ease and grow luxuriantly from year to year. Plant 
them now and they will bloom next summer. Col- 
ors: red, pink or white. State preference. 


Seven Rainbow-Hued IRIS 


Included in this collection of rare iris is the 
famous Queen of May, one of the most perfect 
varieties of iris grown. Iris is the “orchid of the 
hardy garden,” and requires little care. 


Six Imported DARWIN TULIPS 


Gorgeous colors—yellow, scarlet, rose, laven- 
der, lilac and heliotrope—vigorous, first-size, im- 
ported Holland bulbs. They will bloom indoors 
in pots this winter, or you can plant them outdoors 
now for spring bloom. All are genuine Darwins. 













Seven 
superb iris 
bulbs 


All Bulbs Are 
GUARANTEED 
to Grow and Bloom 


EN 


PRIZE-WINNING M 


Four Glorious HYACINTHS 


ill your home with the delicate perfume and 
Epes of growing, blooming hyacinths 
this winter. Or plant them outdoors now for early 
spring bloom. Each is a different color. _ i 

The collection includes fine, superb, pedigree 
varieties. All are guaranteed to grow and bloom. 
Each shipment is accompanied with complete in- 
structions for planting indoors or out. 


Five Great Offers! 


R No.1—Two blue-ribbon peony roots, post- 
te a year of Woman's World (new or renewal) 
for only 60c. 

OFFER No. 2—Three blue-ribbon peony roots FREE 
for 2 one-year subs. (new or renewal) at 50c each. 

R No. 3—Seven iris roots, postpaid, with a year 
SE Worse s World (new or renewal) for only 60c. a 

FFER No. 4—Six Darwin tulip bulbs, postpaid, wit 
F year of Woman's World (new or renewal) for only 60c. 
OFFER No.5—Four hyacinth bulbs, postpaid, with 
a year of Woman's World for only 60c. 

Womans World positively GUARANTEES all 


bulbs and 
T a, tions included free. 


lants to grow. Full planting instruc- 


A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY! 


Values That Have Not Been Equaled in Twenty-five Years 


These unprecedented offers of high 
quality plants are made possible ony 
through an exclusive contract with one o 
America’s largest growers. It is an oppor- 
tunity which can never again be duplicated. 
Renew or extend your own subscription 
and tell your friends about the offer. 


THIS IS PLANTING TIME 


Now is the time to plant these bulbs for 
next season's flowers. Don’t neglect! Don't 
delay! Our grower's stocks are limited, the 
demand willbe great. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 


RS 
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Darwins, 
the finest 
tulips grown 































Four pedigreed hyacinths 















HOME PLANTING COUPON 


WOMAN'S WORLD, 
4223 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
















I accept Offer No... ann Enclosed is $,-.-—---—--, for 






which send me plants or bulbs, postpaid, as specified in offer, and 














send Woman's World as directed. (Note: If you accept Offer No. 
2, write additional names on separate slip.) 
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Foll Address eean S EE 
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MRS BLANCHE BERRY 
RR l 
FORTH CLYMER N Y 


St you want a 


baby-clear, baby-smocth skim... 


“Pardon me, but I feel a giggle coming up every time I hear grown-up 
ladies talk as if the skin on the 

face were different from the 

skin on the body!” 


“Mercy, wouldn't the doctor be mad if mother bathed 
me with a fancy perfumed or colored soap! He's the one 
who said, ‘Ivory’s best for a sen- 

sitive skin—Ivory is pure!'” 


Dea 


, = 


TIT aai aen STS ANE, ro ee eA 


“Why, my kissable complexion grows over every inch of me! And 
it gets an Ivory Soap beauty treatment every day. You don’t catch 
me taking chances with 

impure soaps!” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
: 


“Your complexion must be sensitive, too. Then do use 
my Ivory. After all, we women are weak—we want to 
be admired. And men do respond to a clear, smooth com- 
plexion like mine!” 


You can’t afford to take chances with your complex- 
ion any more than a baby can. For your complexion 
iS Sensitive, too. So you just can’t be too finicky about 
your complexion soap. Make sure that it is pure, 
Ivory Soap contains no impurities. No color (dye). 
No heavy, drying perfumes. Its foam is nor oily and 
clinging. There's nothing in Ivory Soap to clog or 
irritate your complexion. Ivory is pure—Ivory purifies 


the pores—Ivory helps the pores to become fine-tex- 
tured and radiantly clear! 

Babies are lucky in their beauty treatments. Wise 
doctors recommend Ivory for the care of sensitive 
little complexions. Be just as wise in your beauty care. 
Don't experiment with impure soaps. Ivory will purify 
your complexion. It will help you win a baby-clear, 


baby-smooth skin! 99 44/00 % PURE 


<> 


———e ae 
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Copr. 1922. Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Send requests and 
appreciation to: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
Other social media 
COMING SOON 











